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HEN man decided that he 
\V would not be a brute any 
longer and came down from 
the trees to live on the earth he had 
much to learn, and some of the things 
he needs to know he has not yet learn- 
ed. The most important of what he 
has learned to improve his condition 
and lift himself above the level of oth- 
er animals consists of the art of writ- 
ing, cultivating land, the use of the 
wheel, and building in stone. Since 
the earliest times various races and 
nations have discovered new meth- 
ods and processes for improving 
along these various lines, but no race 
or nation by itself has made all 
these discoveries in writing, in agri- 
culture, with the wheel and in stone 
building. Some races or nations 
may have made more use of these 
than others or may have acquired 
thereby more power with which they 
have exploited and oppressed others. 
In other words, some of these races 
and nations have used these discov- 
eries for selfishness rather than for 
the good of all mankind as they 
should be used. 

As to writing, Africans in Egypt, 
who were as much Asiaties as Afri- 
cans, took high rank in the art of 
writing. While the Babylonians used 
tablets of soft clay on which they 
impressed signs with metal instru- 
ments, the Egyptians made a paper 
from the leaves of a plant called 
papyrus on which they wrote in 
signs known today as hieroglyphics. 
The Greeks learned from the Egyp- 
tians to use papyrus but resorted later 
to the use of sheepskin, which is 
used even today as a form of paper. 
Paper looking like the modern sort 
was invented in China and was 
brought to Europe by the Arabs 
when they took over North Africa, 
conquered Spain, invaded France, 
and threatened Central Europe. 

The earliest writing was with pic- 
tures, symbols representing animals 
and other things, or ideas connected 
with them. Then came sound ,writ- 
ing, the use of pictures of objects to 
represent sounds as among the 
Egyptians, Mexicans, and Chinese. 
The Babylonians invented cunei- 
form writing with wedge-shaped 


characters. The Egyptians later 
brought out a system of hieroglyph- 
ies which showed progress toward 
an alphabet out of whicl? could be 
formed syllables, representing in 
each case a distinct sound of the 
voice. The Phoenicians advanced a 
step further and gave us our alpha- 
bet. 

Several of the ancient nations re- 
corded history as inscriptions on 
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stone monuments. Africans, in the 
interior and southern part of their 
continent, or what some have called 
Negro Africa in contra-distinction 
to that part of Africa into which 
Asiaties came and interbreeded, did 
not have the art of writing in the 
earliest times except that of the Vai 
of West Africa. That of the Ba- 
moun of the Cameroun is of recent 
invention. The Africans of the in- 
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terior and southern half of the con- 
tinent have depended mainly on oral 
tradition, so far as we have been 
able to understand by looking at Af- 
rica from the outside. We are yet 
unable to figure out the meaning of 
the pictorial representations of some 
of the African monuments and those 
on the walls of caves in both North 
Africa and South Africa. These 
signs express thought which modern 
people do not understand. 

Man’s progress in the discovery of 
how to use nature for his ease and 
comfort began first in the stone age, 
and the next step was in the metal 
age. To make a living, man had to 
find tools, and to prevent other ani- 
mals from destroying him he had to 
devise some way for making weap- 
ons. These things man first made in 
a very crude form, from wood and 
stone. Man originally cultivated the 
soil by digging with a sharp stick or 
using a forked stick as a plow to be 
pulled by some animal. Wooden 
sticks were sharpened also for 
spears, and heavy ones were used for 
clubs. Next, man saw that he could 
use sharp pieces of stone for arrow- 
heads, axes, and tips for spears. In 
some parts jade and granite espe- 
cially were used because they could 
be ground and worked into various 
forms. When these stones were at- 
tached to wooden sticks for handles 
they were still more effective as 
clubs or hammers. Every part of 
the world has passed through the 
stone age. 

The next step in the discovery of 
the means for comfort and ease came 
with the use of metals. The first 
people of the world to discover the 
use of metals were the Babylonians 
and the Egyptians, it is said, but 
we do not yet know how early the 
Afrieans in the interior learned to 
work in metals. It is said that they 
antedated the Asiaties in this re- 
spect; and from the natives of Ne- 
gro Africa, the Egyptians learned 
the use of metals. Old fashioned 
historians say chat the Egyptians 
first taught the world the use of 
copper which they obtained from 
the peninsula of Sinai. The Baby- 
lonians received their supply also 
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from the same place. The Greeks who 
also used copper obtained it from Cy- 
prus whose name in their language 
signifies copper. Copper was too soft 


and he made another important step 
in learning to tame them. The dog 
which is regarded as the first animal 
to be tamed became a useful friend 


sary to change their homes too often. 
The next step was to increase the 
supply of food and clothing further 
by taming the wild plants. 


actly parallel the year by seasons, 
early tribes added now and then a 
thirteenth month just as we today 
add a day every four years to make 


; to do all that man wanted to do in’ of man in eatching other animals Man took up the most promising a leap year. At an early day the 
using the world for his own good, and protecting them. The African looking of grasses and improved them Egyptians worked out a year based 
and man learned to make a harder — story as to how the dog first became from year to year by careful cultiva- on the movements of the sun, and 
metal by adding tin to copper. This the friend of man (in Woodson’s tion and replanting from the best through the Romans this system has 
they ealled bronze, which brought ina African Myths), shows all these uses seeds selected for reproduction. Some come to the modern world. 
new age in the use of metals. The and actually traces the domestication of these grasses began to bear one or Authorities differ as to who was the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and Greeks of the dog. more grains and next still more first to discover the planetary system. 
hailed bronze as a great discovery. Next came the taming of the cow grains until they became bearers of The discoverers of America found 

The interior of Africa, however, which has been much more useful to what we now call cereals—wheat, the Mayas and Aztees of Mexico with 

{. did not pass through a bronze age. man than the dog. From the earliest oats, barley, rice and maize. Maize, a well developed planetary system 

+ Metals were abundant there, espe- times, the cow’s flesh was known to or Indian corn, as the Europeans and calendar. It has been said that 

cially iron, and the Africans dis- be good for food, the bones for im-  ¢alled it when they discovered Amer- these aborigines of America had 


covered the use of iron so early that 
they passed over the bronze age in 
going from the stone to the iron age. 
The best thinkers in anthropology 
and archeology concede that the Af- 
ricans were the first to discover iron, 
the most useful thing to man. Other 
nations learned to use iron much 
later. The Egyptians learned the 
use of the metal from the interior 
of Africa about 1500 B. C. They 
considered it so valuable that they 
called it the metal from heaven 
since they thought it fell in the form 
of meteors. About 900 B. C. the 
Greeks were still so seantily sup- 
plied with iron that they offered 
small pieces of it as prizes in ath- 
letic contests. Prior to the coming 
of Christ the Hebrews knew very 
little about iron, for they scarcely 
mentioned it. The Mayas, Aztees, 
and other advanced inhabitants of 
prehistoric North America knew 
nothing about iron although they 
were working in other metals. Dur- 
ing these years Africans of the in- 
terior were extracting this metal 
from the ore which abounds in that 
continent. They refined it in fur- 
naces, and blacksmiths throughout 
Africa were working the metal into 
useful tools. 

With the improvement in the mak- 
ing of tools, especially from iron, 
man could earn a living more easily 
than when he had to live merely 
upon wild berries, herbs, roots and 
nuts. When the use of iron came, 
however, man could add to his sup- 
ply of food by catching fish with 
hooks or gigs and by trapping and 
killing animals at a longer distance. 
This he could then do more success- 
fully with spears, arrows and throw- 
ing knives. 

With the use of iron, too, man 


could more easil; control animals, 


plements and the hides for clothing; 
but when man tamed the cow he 
learned also to use the milk. How- 
ever, there are many people suppos- 
edly civilized who never milk their 
cows. The cow, when tamed, early 
became known as a beast of burden. 
Oxen and even cows were used to 
draw heavy burdens or to pull the 
plow. Later oxen were trained to 
pull the cart when man finally dis- 
covered the wheel. This was another 
step toward progress. Some of the 
most advanced peoples in other re- 
spects did not early learn the use of 
the wheel. The Mayas and Aztees 
whom the Europeans found well es- 
tablished here when America was 
discovered had not advanced that far. 

After domesticating the cow, came 
the taming of the horse. Horses ran 
wild in Western Europe during the 
stone age. As in the case of the cow, 
the horse was killed and eaten. The 
horse was domesticated in Egypt and 
Asia about 1500 B.C. The horse was 
not at first considered docile enough to 
take the place of the ox, and the for- 
mer was used mainly in games and 
war, especially by the Egyptians and 
Greeks. Along with the taming of 
the cow and horse came that of the 
goat, sheep, ass, and hog which have 
proved to be useful to man. It is said 
that Africans were the first to tame 
the sheep, goat and cow. 

When man learned to tame these 
animals he made a long step toward 
progress. It was no longer necessary 
for him to depend upon hunting. The 
animals under his control were a 
surer supply of food. He could then 
drive his herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep from place to place wherever 
the pasturage was good;- but these 
dwellers moving from place to place, 
sometimes called nomads, were not 
in the happiest state. It was neces- 


ica, was unknown in Europe. Tobac- 
co also was unknown to the Europe- 
ans. Probably it had been introduced 
to America from Africa where it was 
first known. 

In these erude efforts of man to 
make himself comfortable and happy 
by taming plants and animals, he 
learned much about science and art. 
The work in metals required knowl- 
edge of physics and chemistry. Bot- 
anists were necessary to distinguish 
between useful and useless plants, 
between those which were good for 
food and medicine and those which 
were to the contrary. For improve- 
ment in man’s comfort and the pro- 
duction of food on a higher order fire 
was discovered out of necessity. The 
weaving of cloth from the fibre of 
plants and the hair of animals led to 
making the cloth decorative, and other 
pleasing designs were left on the 
bones of animals trapped and on the 
tools and weapons which the early 
peoples made. This was the begin- 
ning of art. 

As progress made life still more 
complicated, other devices were nec- 
essary. Man at first learned to count 
on his fingers and toes and to mea- 
sure things by parts of his body— 
the hand, the finger, the knee. Hence, 
such measurements as the hand, the 
ell, and the pace, which are still used 
in some parts of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Next man had to find a more 
satisfactory measurement for time in- 
stead of reckoning from some local 
happening like a flood, a voleanic 
eruption, or the enslavement or eman- 
cipation of a people. Then came a 
beginning of our calendar system. 
First the early peoples measured time 
by lunar months, the span of twenty- 
nine days and twelve hours between 
two new moons, with a lunar year 


of 354 days. Since this did not ex- 


learned the system from Africa where 
it was first known and was brought 
to America along with other ideas 
when Africans discovered the new 
world even before the Norsemen 
touched these American shores. 
Egypt may have taken over the plan- 
etary system from Negroes in the in- 
terior of Africa. Hebrews when in 
captivity in Egypt learned the Afri- 
ean idea of the one God, the creator 
and ruler of the universe. Before 
their forced stay in Egypt the He- 
brews believed in many gods. This 
idea of God is found in practically 
all the tribes of Africa today. They 
may try to appease the many good 
and evil spirits which they believe 
are found everywhere, but above 
these spirits is the Great Being, the 
creator, the source of all power. 

As man became settled, too, he 
made improvement in finding shelter. 
At first, man lived in the out-of-doors 
as did other animals. As man learned 
to use other animals in making his 
own lot easier, man sought more 
and more shelter. At first man lived 
in caves, and with his weapons he 
was able to drive the other animals 
from the best caves and oceupied 
them himself. By and by, how- 
ever, when man reached the pastoral 
stage, moving about to care for the 
animals he had tamed, he could not 
always find caves or large trees to 
offer him shelter. The building of 
houses became a_ necessity. When 
man became outwardly religious, too, 
he had to build temples or places to 
which men were invited to worship 
the gods. Even during the stone age 
some tribes built stone dolmens and 
stone pillars, or menhirs, with hu- 
man faces—statues. 

The homes of most of the early 
peoples were rough structures made 

(Continued on page 95) 
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The American Negro as an Inventor 


N Africa the Negro was a discov- 
erer and inventor in spite of his 
lack of contact with the so-called 

progressive parts of Asia and Eu- 
rope. Scientists now give Africans 
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credit for first discovering iron, de- 
veloping stringed instruments, do- 
mestieating the sheep, goat and cow 
and learning the planetary system. 
When the Negro was brought to 
America and enslaved, he had to use 
his wits to make his lot easier in bond- 
age and to become free; and yet he 
succeeded in making a contribution to 
invention. The United States Patent 
Office has not kept its records aecord- 
ing to race, except in the single 
known ease of Henry Blair, recorded 
as a “colored man” who in 1834 and 
1836 respectively patented corn har- 
vesters; and yet an investigation has 
identified as Negroes more than fif- 
teen hundred inventors. 

Exactly how many more Negroes 
have produced and patented such de- 
vices we shall never know. Negro in- 
ventors and the attorneys represent- 
ing them have often deemed it wise 
not to disclose the race of an inventor 
for fear that it might interfere with 
the success of the undertaking. That 
there was such a large number in 
spite of these conditions operating to 
the contrary reflects much credit up- 
on the race, especially since most 
American Negroes have been em- 
ployed in agriculture and domestic 
and personal service, far removed, 
until recently, from the industrial 
world where both the employer and 
the employee were naturally stimu- 
lated toward the discovering of labor- 
saving devices. 

The inventions perfected by Ne- 
groes prior to the Civil War were not 
numerous, but at that time those of 
others were not numerous. Yet what 
the Negro inventors actually pro- 
duced during the days of slavery will 
never be known. Whether slave or 
free the Negro could not proceed far 


in matters requiring the sanction of 
government except under the tutelage 
of some white man. Often what the 
Negro actually developed was ex- 
ploited by the white man by whom he 
was employed or through whom he 
endeavored to find recognition. This 
situation has given support to the 
contentions that Eli Whitney’s ideas 
for the construction of the cotton gin 
were taken over from Negroes with 
whom he came into contact in the 
South and we know that MeCormick 
was thus aided by his black cowork- 
er in making the reaper. 

There is much evidence of the truth 
in these contentions. In 1858 Jere- 


miah §. Black, attorney general of 
the United States, had to confirm a 
decision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, on appeal from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who had refused 
to grant a slave a patent on an inven- 
The reason 


tion. was that neither 


devised. A number of instances are 
worth noting. Benjamin Bannaker, a 
free Negro of Maryland, widely 
known as an astronomer, a surveyor 
in helping to lay out Washington in 
the District of Columbia, and an ad- 
vocate of world peace, made of wood 
the first clock produced in the United 
States, and it kept time for twenty 
years. James Forten, a_ well-to-do 
free Negro in Philadelphia, who was 
born in 1766 and died in 1842, was 
among the first to attract the atten- 
tion of the public with something use- 
ful. He produced and patented a 
device for handling sails. He was 
fortunate in retaining control of it, 
and from the sales he increased his 
wealth which he accumulated in vari- 
ous ways in that city. During those 
days the sailboat was an important 
factor in navigation. The steamboat 
invented by Fulton had not at that 
time won its way. The sailboat, 
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the slave as an inventor, nor his mas- 
ter could receive such a patent, for 
the slave was not a citizen of the 
United States and could neither con- 
tract with the government nor assign 
his invention to his master. About 
this time Benjamin T. Montgomery, 
the father of Isaiah T. Montgomery, 
and a slave of Jefferson Davis, in- 
vented a boat propeller, which the 
Senator endeavored to have patented. 
Because of the policy set forth in the 
decision mentioned above Davis could 
not have the device thus registered. 
For this reason when the Confeder- 
ate States of America launched out 
under a new constitution in 1861 it 
was specifically provided by law that 
in ease a slave invented an appliance 
the master upon oath that he was the 
owner of such slave could have the 
device patented. 


The free Negro of the country had 
more opportunity to patent what he 
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moreover, is still used in certain lines 
of water transportation, and the im- 
provement made by Forten in the 
handling of sails remains fundamen- 
tal. 

During those days a free Negro in 
New Orleans was alive to another 
need. Sugar had become a necessity, 
although at one time it was nt 
known. Men had finally learned to 
make it from the juice of sugar cane 
and later from beets. The West In- 
dies became the place for cane sugar 
and so did Louisiana. For a long 
while, however, sugar was available 
only in dark, crude form, sometimes 
so crude as to look almost like molas- 
ses. People were apparently glad to 
have sugar in almost any form. Yet 
dark brown sugar did not produce 
those dishes and confections with the 
taste and color desired. What was 
needed was some way to refine and 
granulate sugar to produce it with 


the same sweetness but without the 
crude effects. Norbert Rillieux, a ma- 
chinist and engineer, born in Louisi- 
ana on March 18, 1806, set about to 
accomplish this task. In 1846 he pro- 
duced a vacuum pan which revolu- 
tionized the method of refining sugar. 
Looking at the drawing of this de- 
vice now in the United States Patent 
Office, one does not understand how 
this series of pipes and tubes can be 
called a pan; but be that as it may, 
it was welcomed as the thing needéd 
to increase the demand for sugar in 
the modern world and to stimulate 
the refining industry. Rillieux dis- 
covered also a scheme for a system 
of sewerage to remove the menace 
of Yellow Fever in New Orleans, but 
he was turned down on this proposal 
probably because he was a man of 
color, although since that time that 
city has been compelled to take up 
such a plan. When race prejudice 
in the country ran too high for Ril- 
lieux to stand it any longer he went 
to Paris to live, and there he died 
October 8, 1894. During recent years, 
however, attention has been directed 
to the achievements of this man; and 
the largest manufacturers of sugar 
in the United States with affiliated 
interests caused to be erected in his 
honor a bronze tablet now adorning 
the walls of the Cabildo, the state 
museum in New Orleans. 

Henry Boyd, a former slave in 
Lexington, Kentucky, was another 
such enterprising Negro. He came to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during the forties 
and established himself there by ex- 
ploiting his own invention. He had 
learned cabinet making as a slave in 
Kentucky. On coming to Cincinnati 
he hoped to find employment at his 
trade. Race prejudice, however, pre- 
vented him from thus succeeding. 
Wherever he went he was told that 
they did not employ Negro mechan- 
ics. Having a little money of his 
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own, he decided to open his own eabi- 
He 


was a resourceful man and he learned 


net shop and employ himself. 


how to secure contracts and satisfy 
the public. 
business inereasing and he had to 


Very soon he found his 


employ others to assist him. 

In this work Boyd had a new vi- 
sion. In the making of beds, he saw 
how uncomfortable they were at that 
time. Beds were made of ticks of 
straw and grass, and sometimes, for 
the very rich people, of feathers. The 
ticks rested upon the hard wooden 


slats. Boyd imagined that it would 
be more comfortable to substitute 


cords in the place of slats. Cords 
would inerease the softness of the 
bed and greatly add to the ease of 
the sleeper. He brought out, there- 
fore, the corded bed which he pat- 
ented and manufactured for many 
years in Cincinnati. This bed was 
popular throughout the Ohio and 
Mississippi region, and either this 
particular patent, or others very 
much like it, supplanted the old bed 
among the well-to-do and more fash- 
ionable people. In supplying this de- 
mand Boyd had to employ as many 
as twenty-five mechanies. In this way 
he was permanently established in 
that community and passed as a sub- 
stantial citizen the remainder of his 
life. 

Since the Civil War the mechanical 
devices now patented have greatly in- 
creased during the age of machines. 
The number now averages more than 
a hundred a day. Exactly how many 
of these have been devised by Ne- 
groes cannot be known. Because of 
frequent requests for the listing of 
these inventors by race the United 
States Patent Office has made two 
inquiries to secure these data—once 
when these facts were required for 
the Exposition in Paris in 1900 and 
again for another in Philadelphia in 
1913. The authorities had to write 
to patent attorneys, to manufactur- 
ing establishments, and to newspa- 
pers for their cooperation in deter- 
mining what patents had been grant- 
ed to Negroes. This correspondence 
was turned over to Henry E. Baker, 
a Negro employed as an examiner in 
the United States Patent Office at 
that time. This voluminous corre- 
spondence according to Baker, who 
contributed an article thereupon to 
The Journal of Negro History in the 
January issue of 1917, showed “first, 
that a very large number of colored 
inventors had consulted patent law- 
yers on the subject of getting patents 
on their inventions, but were obliged 
finally to abandon the project for 
lack of funds; secondly, that many 
colored inventors had actually ob- 
tained patents for meritorious inven- 
tions, but the attorneys were unable 
to give sufficient data to identify the 
eases specifically, inasmuch as they 
had kept no identifying record of the 
same; thirdly, that many patents had 
been taken out by the attorneys for 
colored clients who preferred not to 


have their racial identity disclosed be- 
eause of the probable injurious effect 
this might have upon the commercial 
value of their patents; and lastly, 
that more than a thousand authentic 
eases were fully identified by name 
of inventor, date and number of pat- 
ent and title of invention, as being 
the patents granted for inventions 
of Negroes. These patents represent 
inventions in nearly every branch of 
the industrial arts—in domestic de- 
vices, in mechanical appliances, in 
electricity through all its wide range 
of uses, in engineering skill and in 
chemical compounds. The fact is 
made quite clear that the names ob- 
tained were necessarily only a frac- 
tional part of the number granted 
patents.” 

Among these many inventions only 
a few of the most useful will be no- 
ticed herein. Outstanding was the in- 
vention by John P. Parker. He re- 
ceived several patents on his invention 
of a “Serew for Tobacco Presses,” 
which he patented first in September 
in 1884 and in May, 1885. To produce 
these presses Parker set up a shop in 
Ripley, Ohio. The business proved 
to be a success, and the small shop 
had to give way to a large foundry 
with more than twenty-five men em- 
ployed. Parker operated the plant 
profitably until his death. The plant 


has continued, but the ownership has 
gone into other hands. 

A still more remarkable invention, 
one of the greatest of all time, was 
that of Jan E. Matzeliger, a shoe 
cobbler. He was born in Paramaribo 
in Dutch Guiana, September 15, 1852, 
the son of a Negro woman and a 
Dutch engineer. This boy had early 
contact with machinery and began 
working in a shop when ten years 
old. Young Matzeliger came to this 
country at an early age and learned 
shoe-cobbling. He worked first in 
Philadelphia and next in Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts. At this drudgery of sit- 
ting on a bench and bending all the 
time over the shoes which he had to 
make he lost his health in crowding 
out from the lungs fresh air necessary 
to purify the blood; and, like so many 
who had to toil thus, he suffered ter- 
ribly and died early. 

Before he passed away Matzeliger 
thought how fine it would be for 
those who thus had to toil and how 
helpful it would be for the shoe in- 
dustry in the whole world if some 
device could be invented for making 
shoes with machinery. He set himself 
then to perform this task. He had 
to work against many handicaps. He 
lacked time from his job at which he 
had to toil daily for a living, and he 
lacked funds to buy the materials for 


experimentation; but the cobbler 
worked on for years, trying to solve 
this problem. He made first one de- 
vice and then another, but none of 
these did what was required, although 
they showed progress in the right di- 
rection. In this way, however, Mat- 
zeliger solved first one problem and 
then another. He never doubted that 
he could eventually work it all out. 
Finally he exclaimed, “I have found 
it.” He had at last made a machine 
to “hold the shoe on the last, grip 
and pull the leather down around the 
heel, guide and drive the nails in 
place, and then discharge the com- 
pleted shoe from the machine.” 

This patent was purchased by Sid- 
ney W. Winslow and served as the 
nucleus of the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company which soon was eapi- 
talized at twenty million dollars. This 
company soon grew sufficiently to 
employ more than 5,000 operatives in 
a factory covering more than twenty 
acres of ground and with forty sub- 
sidiaries. Within twenty years from 
that time the production of the Unit- 
ed Shoe Machinery Company in- 
creased from $220,000,000 to $442,- 


631,000 in value, and the export of 


shoes from the United States in- 
creased from $1,000,000 to $11,000,- 
000. The cost of shoes was reduced 
fifty per cent. At the same time the 
wages of the operatives increased, the 
hours of labor diminished, and the 
factory conditions improved by the 
removing of much drudgery. Amer- 
icans are now the best shod people in 
the world, and shoes produced in the 
United States are desired in all eivil- 
ized countries. 

In this way Jan Matzeliger, al- 
though he did not live to see the great 
good which he had done and did not 
profit thereby, left an imperishable 
monument in the good which he did 
humanity. In every shoe factory of 
the modern world machines of the 
Matzeliger type are in evidence. Con- 
temptuously this machine was once 
referred to as the “Nigger machine.” 
More recently it has been called sim- 
ply the Matzeliger Machine, and an 
effort has been made to prove that 
he was a white man. A certified copy 
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Congressman Mitchell’s Speech on Negro History 


in the United 


States House of Representatives, February 7, 1940 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, 
ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
hardly a day passes that some person 
in high authority, either in this 
House or in official capacity else- 
where, does not request of me infor- 
mation of some kind with reference 
to the achievement of the American 
Negro. Perhaps there is less actually 
known about the historical back- 
ground of America’s largest minority 
group—the Negro—than about any 
other minority group in this country. 
One searches our textbooks and lit- 
erary records in vain for the real 
facts of Negro achievement, even in 
America. Little or no real facts con- 
cerning the Negro prior to the intro- 
duction of slavery in the American 
Colonies can be found in our books 
and periodicals used in our schools 
and colleges. 

About a quarter of a century ago 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, a scholar and 
historian of recognized ability, found- 
ed the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. The begin- 
ning was modest, but through the 
years this has become the outstand- 
ing organization of the world for the 
discovery, preservation, teaching, and 
the diffusion of important historical 
data and facts giving the true picture 
of Negro life in the past. Among 
the outstanding things which this or- 
ganization is now doing I wish to 
mention the following: Publishes 
magazines, researches in Negro his- 
tory, directs studies in clubs and 
schools, promotes the home study of 
the Negro by mail, produces texts on 
the Negro for schools and colleges, 
collects and preserves the valuable 
documents of Negro history, supplies 
libraries with special collections of 
rare books on the Negro, educates 
promising and enterprising young 
men for service in historical research, 
and for the last 15 years has devel- 
oped Negro History Week. 

In answer to the following letter 
which I wrote to Dr. Woodson a few 
days ago he sets forth in his letter 
to me, in a rather definite manner, 
the fine work this organization is 
doing : 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 3, 1940. 


Dr. Carter G. Woopson, 

Director, The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, Ine., 1538 Ninth St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


My pear Dr. Woopson : 


For more than a decade I have 
watched with great interest and pride 
the fine work your association is do- 
ing in the way of preserving records 
pertaining to the history and achieve- 
ment of the Negro in America and 
other countries. Because of misstate- 


ments of facts, often designedly 
made reflecting on the Negro, grave 
injustice has been done the race. 
Your organization seeks to correct 
this, and is rendering a unique ser- 
vice not only to the Negro but to all 
lovers of truth and justice. 

For 15 years the organization which 
you founded, and which you still di- 
rect, has, through schools, churches, 
and various institutions and organi- 
zations, celebrated Negro History 
Week. This celebration is fast becom- 
ing an established institution within 
itself. You will be interested to know 
that this year I have been invited to 
visit at least a dozen States, and to 
speak on more than 50 occasions dur- 
ing the celebration of Negro history 
week, which, I understand, begins 
February 11, ending February 18. 
It must be a source of gratification to 
you to note the growth of this splen- 
did institution which you have found- 
ed, and to be able to see in your own 
day the tangible expressions of ap- 
preciation of peoples of all races and 
nationalities of the fine work you are 
doing. 

I am asking you to please write me 
a letter, setting forth in succinet form 
the work which your organization 
seeks to do through Negro History 
Week. I am frank to tell you that I 
expect to use whatever statement you 
make on this subject in some of my 
talks during Negro History Week, and 
shall probably insert the same in the 
Congressional Record as a matter of 
history for the coming generations. 

Permit me to congratulate you, and 
to say that it has been a genuine 


pleasure to me to make whatever 
financial contributions I could to 
your splendid work, and to help you 
in this unique job in all other possi- 
ble ways. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
ArtHur W. MITCHELL. 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 5, 1940. 


Hon. Artuur W. MiTcHELL, M. C., 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 


Replying to your inquiry, I desire 
to say that during Negro History 
Week we feature the work of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. The aim of the associa- 
tion is to collect the records of the 
Negro and treat them scientifically in 
order that the race may not become 
a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. The past of the Negro 
race has been so obscured and belit- 
tled by propagandists that little is 
known of its creditable record. To- 
day, as a rule, we take notice of only 
the undesirable Negroes and ignore 
those who are struggling to climb up- 
ward. Few persons in public life to- 
day think of what the Negro has 
thought and felt and attempted and 
accomplished. 

To direct the attention of the pub- 
lie to this long-neglected aspect of 
our history the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History was 
organized in Chicago September 9, 


1915, by Carter G. Woodson. This 
learned society publishes two maga- 
zines, researches in Negro history, di- 
rects studies in clubs and schools, 
promotes the home study of the Ne- 
gro by mail, produces texts on the 
Negro for schools and colleges, col- 
lects and preserves the valuable docu- 
ments of Negro history, supplies 
libraries with special collections of 
rare books on the Negro, and edu- 
cates promising and enterprising 
young men for service in historical 
research. The various monographs 
and reports produced by this scien- 
tifie body, as well as its two maga- 
zines, the Negro History Bulletin 
and the Journal of Negro History, 
are used throughout the country by 
schools and libraries. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History finds by sci- 
entific investigation that the record 
of the Negro is not to be despised. 
Even in Africa the Negro race 
achieved much for which it has not 
been given credit. There are histo- 
rians and anthropologists who say 
that the Africans first discovered the 
use of iron; first domesticated the 
sheep, goat, and cow; and first stimu- 
lated Europe toward fine art. Some 
have found among the Mossi in Af- 
rica what they consider the first evi- 
dence of trial by jury. It is generally 
conceded that when Europeans first 
began to penetrate Africa during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries they 
found the natives as far advanced in 
their political and social organization 
as the Europeans themselves were in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. This 
the Africans had accomplished with 
little or no help from Asia or Europe. 
Evidences of this progress were 
found in the well-organized African 
kingdoms and empires like Ghana, 
Manding, Mossi, Songhay, Hausa, 
Bornu, Congo, Dahomey, Ashanti, 
Loango, Bechuana, Monomotapa, and 
Uganda. 

Brought to Europe, the Negro even 
there demonstrated his capacity in 
spite of handicaps. Juan Latino ex- 
celled the scholars of Spain in Latin; 
Juan de Pareja won his way as a 
noted artist there, and so did Sebas- 
tian Gomez. Miguel Kapranizine be- 
came among the Portuguese such a 
theologian that they made him the 
vicar of the convent of Santa Bar- 
bara in Goa. Le Chevalier de Saint- 
Georges reachec the high rank of a 
musician and soldier in France; Lis- 
let Geoffroy distinguished himself 
there as a scientist; and General Du- 
mas, the head of the great literary 
family of France, won laurels as a 
soldier in the defense of that land. 
Angelo Soliman stood out as a gen- 
eral in the service of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. Abram Hannibal, the 
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grandfather of Alexander Pushkin, 
became one of the builders of modern 
Russia. In Holland, J. KE. J. Captein 
impressed scholars as a_ theologian 
and philosopher. A. W. Amo so 
moved the circle of scholars at Wit- 
tenberg that after taking his degree 
at that institution they made him a 
professor. 

Later, when European explorers 
came to America, Negroes were with 
them to play a prominent part. In 
the discovery of the Pacifie Ocean, 
Balboa earried with him 30 Negroes, 
ineluding Nufio de Olano. In the 
conquest of Mexico, Cortez was ac- 
companied by a Negro, who, finding 
in his rations of rice some grains of 
wheat, planted them as an experiment 
and thus made himself the pioneer in 
wheat raising in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Negroes assisted in the ex- 
ploration of Guatemala and the eon- 
quest of Chile, Peru, and Venezuela. 
Negroes accompanied Ayllon in 1526 
in his expedition from the Florida 
Peninsula northward and took a part 
in the establishment of the settlement 
of San Miguel, near what is now 
Jamestown, Va. Negroes accompanied 
Narvaez on his ill-fated adventure in 
1526 and continued with Cabeza de 
Vaca, his successor, through what is 
now the southwestern part of the 
United States. There Estevanico, a 
Negro, discovered Cibola, the seven 
cities of the Zuni Indians. Matthew 
A. Henson, the last to appear in the 
role of explorer, was chosen by Com- 
modore Peary to aceompany him to 
the North Pole. 

The first important contribution of 
the Negro to the development of 
America was toil. First as inden- 
tured servants and then after being 
debased to the status of slaves, Ne- 
groes supplied the demand for labor 
necessitated by the expansion of 
trade in the commercial revolution of 
the modern era. Negroes cleared the 
forests of our Southland, drained the 
swamps, prepared: the soil for the 
production of its staples, and dug 
from the earth nuggets of precious 
metals. In that section, too, ap- 
peared Negro mechanies and artisans, 
using the skill which was natural to 
the African even in his native land. 
These Negro workers shod horses, 
cast farming implements, made ve- 
hieles, constructed boats, and built 
railroads, which provided the South 
with a network of transportation 
facilities. 

While thus at toil the 
showed inventive genius in producing 


Negro 
labor-saving devices. Negroes as- 
sisted Eli Whitney in his experiments 
with the cotton gin and MeCormick 
with his reaper. James Forten per- 
fected a machine for handling sails; 
Henry Blair patented two corn har- 
vesters; Granville T. Woods stimu- 
lated industry with his electrical pat- 
ents; Elijah McCoy brought machin- 
ery nearer to perfection with his 
lubricating devices; Norbert Rillieux 
revolutionized the manufacture of 


MATZELIGER STRIVES TO ELIMINATE DRUDGERY 


sugar with his vacuum pan; and Jan 
EK. Matzeliger revolutionized the shoe 


industry with the lasting device for 


making shoes with machinery. 

While helping to develop the coun- 
try, the Negro has done his part in 
defending it. As a soldier, the Ne- 
gro has acquitted himself with honor 
in all American wars. Negroes served 


with the Colonial forces on land and 
sea and helped to shape the destiny 
of America. Brave men of African 
blood followed the British standard 
during the Seven Years War until 
Montcalm was vanquished by Wolfe 
on the Plains of Abraham, thereby 
making English institutions possible 
in America. During the struggle of 
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the Colonies with the mother country, 
more than 3,000 other soldiers of Af- 
rican blood lived up to the record of 
heroism of Crispus Attucks on the 
Boston Commons; Peter Salem at 
Bunker Hill; Salem Poor at Charles- 
town; Pompey at Stony Point; Aus- 
tin Dabney in Georgia; the 700 Ne- 
groes at Monmouth; and the daring 
regiment in the Battle of Rhode Is- 
land. Negro soldiers stood out with 
equal valor in the War of 1812. They 
fought bravely under Perry and Mac- 
donough on the sea. Men of color 
came to Andrew Jackson’s rescue in 
the Battle of New Orleans in 1815, 
and by their bravery elicited from 
him highest praise for their defense 
of the land of their fathers. 

In the Civil War 178,000 Negro 
soldiers convinced observers that 
they could not be excelled in main- 
taining the honor of the Nation, and 
therefore were entitled to the rights 
of citizens. Their fighting at San- 
tiago in the Spanish-American War 
was all but wonderful. The Tenth 
Cavalry and the Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry distinguished themselves at 
Carizal as the heroes of the hour. In 
the World War Negro troops and offi- 
cers aquitted themselves with honor. 


The Negro is a natural artist. He 
has the gift of producing things use- 
ful and pleasing to the eye. He has, 
therefore, been aceredited with 
achievement in both the industrial 
and fine arts. Numerous implements, 
utensils, weapons, musical instru- 
ments, and _ personal adornments 
made by the natives of Africa show 
expert workmanship and exceptional 
skill. In the fine arts the African 
has left such striking evidences of his 
aesthetic development in the Sherbro 
figures, the Megaliths of Gambia, the 
bronze sculptures of Benin, and the 
ornate productions of the Congo. In 
the tombs of their kings, on the orna- 
mented vessels, and on stones of the 
highlands have been left other strik- 
ing evidences of this art. The solutrie 
rock painting on the cliffs of South 
Africa shows an ideal of beauty as 
expressed by a most fertile imagina- 
tion. In America, Edward M. Ban- 
nister was painting with suecess be- 
fore the Civil War; at the same time 
Edmonia Lewis was working toward 
renown as a sculptor; and since their 
day Henry O. Tanner has made a 
place for himself among the most dis- 
tinguished of all American painters. 
With the promising efforts of Wil- 
liam Edward Seott, William A. Har- 
per, A. A. Motley, J. L. Wells, Lois 
M. Jones, J. L. Porter, and Aaron 
Douglass in painting, and with the 
advance of Meta Vaux Warrick Ful- 
ler, May Howard Jackson, and Au- 
gusta Savage in sculpture, we are 
assured that the American Negro is 
standing on the threshold of great 
things in fine arts. 


This same productive imagination 
is evident in the striking poetry pro- 
duced by Negroes even when in prim- 
itive condition in their native land. 
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In the folklore, the charming tales 
handed down from sire to son, in Af- 
rica is found evidence of this same 
art in tender and gracious touches. 
Art is found also in the very telling 
of these stories with a wealth of de- 
seriptive detail in a sort of recitative 
chanting and crooning very much 
like a song. Taken abroad and taught 
the means of expression in modern 
languages the African exhibited this 
poetical power in a manner which 
Americans and Europeans can better 
understand in reading the produc- 
tions of James Weldon Johnson and 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


In dramatic art the Negro has also 
given a good account of himself. The 
Negro is naturally an actor. Inas- 
much as he has never permitted his 
mind wholly to dominate his body, he 
finds expression much easier than in 
the case of other people. What other 
theatrical persons have to spend 
years in acquiring the Negro exhibits 
spontaneously. In the story telling 
and the folk drama of Africa the 
actors are most original in the imi- 
tation of things in their respective 
environments. There is that frequent 
imitation of the voice of the thing 
impersonated, admirable use of ges- 
tures, which sometimes show as many 
as three simultaneous motions of the 
body. Of the many persons who have 
undertaken to imitate the Negro on 
the stage none has as yet been able to 
manifest that art to take the place of 
the Negro in the histrionie sphere, 
although racial antagonism has often 
supplanted the Negro elsewhere. Ira 
Aldridge, Richard B. Harrison, and 
Paul Robeson are cases in evidence. 

Of the value of Negro music, the 
testimony is almost universal. Even 
in his untutored condition, the slave 
sang his “canticles of love and woe,” 
chanted wildly in that darkness which 
only a few rays of light brightened. 
This was a significant contribution, 
an art still lacking appreciation but 
getting a hearing now and then from 
persons who have sufficient penetra- 
tion to enter the soul of an oppressed 
people. Clothed in their prim- 
itive dignity, these spirituals 
are now being understood as 
artists are beginning to focus 


the Negro, who has long been re- 
garded as an inferior. A few years 
ago investigators accordingly _ be- 
gan to say that although the Negro 
did not reach a high stage of develop- 
ment in other respects, he did excel 
in art. Further investigation has 
convinced these same thinkers that 
they should revise this opinion again 
so as to say that the Negro not only 
reached a high level of culture in art 
but that he made valuable contribu- 
tions in other spheres. This last ef- 
fort has required a sweeping revision 
of the former estimate of the Negro 
to the extent of considering him as 
being equal to others belonging to 
the family of mankind. 

Since the days of emancipation the 
Negro has measured up to the highest 
expectations. Toward this end the 
race was greatly stimulated by that 
matchless orator and sane statesman, 
Frederick Douglass. During the re- 
construction the Negro gave a good 
account of himself as a citizen and as 
a statesman. The majority of the 
Negro leaders of that day advocated 
high ideals. The participation of the 
Negro in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment was denounced and opposed 
from the very beginning; but despite 
the mire of corruption into which the 
Negroes were drawn by the white men 
who profited thereby at the expense 
of the freedmen, the race decisively 
demonstrated its capacity for citizen- 
ship and its right to all of the honors 
within the gift of the Nation. The 
Negro has never imposed upon the 
Government such colossal evils as the 
“eredit mobilier,” the “whisky ring,” 
the “Tweed ring,” and the “star-route 
frauds.” 

The achievements of the Negro in 
freedom have been all but wonderful. 
Under the leadership of one of the 
greatest educators of all time, Booker 
T. Washington, American Negroes 
have met the most rigid test of civili- 
zation in first acquiring material 
things and thus permanently attach- 
ing themselves to the communities in 


their attention on this im- 
portant background of the “ 


Negro. Marion Anderson, 


Roland Hayes, and Caterina 


Jarboro have demonstrated 


what the Negro can do in 


this art. 


Attention to this spiritual 
side of the Negro has been 


which they live. In proportion to 
their population Negroes constitute a 
larger percentage of those gainfully 
employed than any other element of 
the country. Negroes now own a mil- 
lion farms, 31 per cent of those em- 
ployed have gone into industry; and 
in spite of their low wages, lack of 
credit, and handicaps have built 
homes, churches, and schools worth 
more than $2,000,000,000. In the ef- 
fort to facilitate labor and to increase 
the comforts of life this race has 
given the world that universally 
known agricultural chemist, George 
Washington Carver. 

In teaching the history of the Ne- 


gro, however, we do not mean to dim. 


the luster of any star in our firma- 
ment. We should not learn less of 
George Washington, “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen”; but we should 
learn something also of the 3,000 Ne- 
gro soldiers of the American Revolu- 
tion who helped to make this Father 
of Our Country possible. We should 
not fail to appreciate the unusual 
contribution of Thomas Jefferson to 
freedom and democracy; but we 
should invite attention also to one of 
his outstanding contemporaries, Ben- 
jamin Bannaker, the mathematician, 
astronomer, and advocate of a world 
peace. We should in no way detract 
from the fame of Perry on Lake Erie 
or Jackson at New Orleans in the sec- 
ond struggle with England; but we 
should remember the black men who 
assisted in winning these victories on 
land and sea. We should not cease 
to pay tribute to Abraham Lincoln as 
the savior of the country; but we 
should ascribe praise also to the 178,- 
000 Negroes who had to be mustered 
into the service of the Union before it 
could be preserved, and who by their 
heroism demonstrated that they were 
entitled to freedom and citizenship. 
We should in no way whatever with- 
hold assistance from the effort to 
make the world safe for democracy, 
but we should teach our citizenry his- 


tory rather than propaganda and 
thus make this country safe for all 
elements of the population at home. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. G. Woopson, Director. 


If we are to have genuine democ- 
racy in our country, our largest mi- 
nority group must come in for its 
proper consideration, recognition, 
and credit, as well as for its respon- 
sibilities and contributions in the 
form of work, taxes, war burdens and 
risks. I observe with much interest 
and satisfaction as we draw away 
from the bitter days following the 
close of the war and reconstruction 
in the South, the growing tendency 
among the people of the dominant 
race to be more tolerant and con- 
siderate toward this minority group. 
In many parts of the country Negro 
History Week is being celebrated not 
only by the colored schools but by 
thousands of white schools, whose 
pupils are realizing more and more 
the necessity of a knowledge of all of 
our people. 

There is no more striking evidence 
of this growth of racial interest on 
the part of the white citizens of this 
country than the rapidly changing at- 
titude of the white press. The great 
metropolitan daily newspapers and 
hundreds of magazines published 
throughout the Nation have joined 
with Dr. Woodson and others in their 
effort to give the world the proper in- 
formation with reference to the Ne- 
gro. There was a time when the Negro 
had to commit some sort of heinous 
crime in order to have his name ap- 
pear on the front page of a news- 
paper and in the editorial columns. 
Thank God, this is no longer true. It 
is no unusual thing now to find the 
Negro favorably mentioned in the 
headlines of our newspapers, and to 
find scores of magazines carrying 
creditable accounts of Negro en- 
deavor and achievement. In this, 
democracy is taking a firm root and 
is growing as the time passes. This 
is our hope. It is the hope of the 
Nation, because it is true 


now as always that right- 


eousness exalteth a nation; 


injustice is a reproach upon 


any people. 


productive of a keener ap- 
preciation of the art of the 
Negro. It has tended also to 
invite attention to the un- 
explored background of the 
race, to discover whether or ° 
not there may be other con- 


tributions of the Negro to 


Copies Still Available 


The demand for copies of 
this speech has become na- 
tion-wide. Calls have come 
from all quarters where it 
has been known that the sav- 
ing and publishing of the 
records of the Negro has 
been given such publicity. 
Copies are still available free 
of charge. Persons desiring 
rT to be supplied should write 
immediately to Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, 


D. C., or to the Honorable 


civilization. The result has 
been first to force scientists 
to revise their estimate as to 


— | | Arthur W. Mitchell, United 


RILLIEUX’S EVAPORATING PAN 


States House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, D. C. 
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The Fifteenth Celebration of Negro History Week 


EGRO History Week this 
year was more of a national 
celebration than ever. The 


schools administered by Negroes more 
generally participated than in pre- 
vious years, and the white schools 
manifesting interest all but mul- 
tiplied. A large number of white 
schools in the South directed atten- 
tion to the significance of the observ- 
ance, mixed schools in the East, 
North, and West scheduled exercises 
here and there, and certain schools 
with little or no Negro enrollment 
availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity to emphasize the importance of 
tolerance. 

These desirable results were ob- 
tained by the hard work done by the 
national staff of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory in cooperation with historians, 
instructors in this field, and the teach- 
ers educational authorities 
throughout the Jand. The press kept 
the matter before the public during 
the two months immediately preced- 
ing Negro History Week. The edu- 
eational organs, national, state and 
urban, devoted more space than ever 
to the celebration. It was doubtless 
due to the fine cooperation of the 
leading educational magazines that 
such a large number of schools out- 
side of the South participated. Prac- 
tically all these organs carried sim- 
ple notices of the observance, but a 
number like The Boston Teachers 
News Letter and The Pittsburgh 
Teachers Bulletin carried articles to 
illuminate the publie as to the sig- 
nificance of this effort from an edu- 
eational point of view. It appears 
that there was a most generous re- 
sponse from the schools of Philadel- 
phia because of the deep interest 
shown there by an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. Yet, the interest 
manifested in the state of New York 
in the schools of small cities was 
probably as encouraging as that in 
other such areas. 


In the South the Negroes showed 
progress toward a sane and profitable 
celebration. While in certain areas 
outside of the South Negroes re- 
moved from the control of the schools 
all but missed the mark in celebrating 
with breakfasts, teas, and dinners, 
little of this followed in the South 
itself. The Negroes through their 
schools and with the cooperation of 
state and local officials staged seri- 
ous exercises, and white teachers at 
points either attended these celebra- 
tions or, in some way, directed the at- 
tention of their students to the im- 
portance of acquainting themselves 
with what the Negro has thought and 
felt and attempted and accomplished. 

In some of these exercises speak- 
ers of the serious type were in action 
here and there at strategie points. 


These were not speakers rushing from 
place to place to lecture for fees, but 
to take care of areas organized for 
the celebration and for extending the 
work of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History. Dr. 
Mercer Cook spoke in the Atlanta 
area. Dr. L. P. Jackson appeared 
before audiences in both Virginia and 
North Carolina. Mr. James B. 
Browning delivered addresses in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. L. D. Reddick 
starred as the main speaker in Ohio. 
Mr. H. A. Tynes appeared before au- 
diences in the New York district. Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley spoke at Detroit, 
Inkster, and Ypsilanti in Michigan. 
Prof. Lorenzo J. Greene made a tour 
of points in the Middle West. Dr. 
Horace Mann Bond lectured in Mis- 
souri. Congressman Arthur W. 
Mitchell made in the United States 
House of Representatives a speech 
on Negro History Week which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. To this 
number may be added many others 
who, although not historians them- 
selves, keenly appreciate the problem 
at hand and bore emphatic testimony 
as to the value of the undertaking to 
inculeate an appreciation of the 
achievements of the Negro. 


The ultimate and important result 
of actually studying the Negro is evi- 
dent. Schools of all parts of the 
country are purchasing pictures of 
distinguished Negroes to adorn the 
walls of their buildings, subscribing 
to magazines useful for libraries and 
for supplementary work in classroom 
instruction, and buying books to fa- 
cilitate the studies thus begun. Au- 
thors thus interested in supplying 
this demand with plays, pageants 
and treatments of various aspects of 
history have found it easier to pub- 
lish their works. Of course, along 
with the good goes the bad, for the 
charlatan has entered the field to ex- 
ploit it selfishly with tawdry litera- 
ture which the public must learn to 
turn down; but this in itself is an 
evidence of success inasmuch as the 
truth will eventually crush falsehood 
and will rise to free men’s minds 
from error. 


Here we should commend most 
highly the work of certain agencies 
of the United States Government 
which encourage the study of the 
background of the Negro. Through 
the Works Progress Administration 
Adult Educational programs and the 
National Youth Administration there 
has been some effort to show the dis- 
located Negro that in order to set 
himself aright he must first know 
himself. The Negro must learn first 
how he reached his uncertain status in 
order to know how to deal with pres- 
ent conditions and improve them. 
This effort requires some elementary 
study of history, economies and so- 


ciology; and the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History has 
been called on from all sides during 
this busy season by Negroes and their 
white friends working for them 
through these agencies. These per- 
sons have been especially interested 
in pamphlet literature and pictures 
of Negroes. 

Along with these exercises have 
been exhibits which also proved effec- 
tive in illuminating the public. Li- 
braries in most of the large cities had 
set up special shelves of Negro 
works not only to facilitate the prep- 
aration for participants on these pro- 
grams but as exhibits of what the 
Negro has achieved in literature. On 
the bulletin boards were placed high- 
ly decorative and artistic jackets of 
books written by Negroes, and these 
made a most favorable impression. 
Such exhibits were made available 
not only in libraries but in certain 
rooms in large school buildings, set 
aside for this special purpose. To 
these were added, in certain places, 
paintings and sculptures of Negro 
artists, thus making these exhibits 
displays of productions in both lit- 
erature and art. 


From Durant, Mississippi, a work- 
er in the Holmes County Training 
School writes: 

DEAR Sir: 


I delayed my thanks for the very 
kind and helpful suggestions about the 
celebration of Negro History Week in 
order that I might inelude a few lines 
about some of the results of my efforts. 

Not only did we have interesting 
Chapel programs observing Negro His- 
tory Week, but the students of the 
ninth grade wrote stories and poems 
about the Negro. The students of the 
tenth grade made posters on different 
divisions of Negro Life. The eleventh 
and twelfth grades wrote essays and 
made scrapbooks. We also observed Ne- 
gro History Week in the church ser- 
vices. One church presented a program 
imitating the famous ‘‘ Wings Over Jor- 
dan’’ radio program. 

With every good wish for your work, 
T am 

Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) (Miss) Naomi Jounson. 


From Chicago an attorney wrote 
the Negro History Week speaker on 
the occasion of a very large meeting 
of an attendance of about 2,000: 
Dear Sir: 


It was my _never-to-be-forgotten 
privilege to hear you Sunday evening 
and to feel the pride of African ances- 
try well up within me like it never has 
been aroused before. My feelings 
seemed to have been typical of all 
within the hearing of your voice—that 
sincere voice of yours that at that time 
seemed to have been the agency of the 
Spirit. 

Sometime in the far distant future 
you will be justly recognized by pos- 
terity as the preserver of a great race 


—by preserving the record of the great 
deeds of that race. Your fame is as- 
sured. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Arry. Epwarp A. SIMMONS. 


From Michigan, a coworker in 
charge of the itinerary of Dr. Charles 
H. Wesley, the speaker in that area, 
says: 

DEAR SIR: 

Negro History Week was a great suc- 
cess in this area. At Detroit, Inkster 
and Ypsilanti Dr. Wesley made three 
informing and effective addresses. The 
general comment I hear in Detroit is 
that Dr. Wesley is the greatest speaker 
whom we have ever heard. We must 
have him again next year. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Harvey C. JACKSON. 


From the Junior High School of 
Flat Creek, Alabama, comes this sig- 
nificant comment : 

Dear SIR: 


I have found it to be somewhat a 
handicap in this county to find refer- 
ences (or seek information) of Negroes 
referring to Negro History Week. For 
the last five years our yearly program 
consisted of a county wide affair as fol- 
lows: Negro spirituals contest, oratori- 
eal contest, Negro History Week. We 
choose two students in the elementary 
grades one to give some poem by some 
Negro, and the other to report on some 
outstanding Negro with at least three 
hundred words. Our junior and senior 
departments give orations of Negroes. 
I have found that the junior and senior 
people are able to find some of their 
information in the county library, but 
this is not true with the elementary de- 
partment; the references that they have 
to use are too much above their level; 
therefore, they cannot be appreciated 
by small children. 

I would appreciate very much any 
suggestion that you could give me con- 
cerning the right step to take toward 
setting up one volume of an elementary 
book for the Negro children in this 
county then later in this state. 

This may inspire some boy or girl 
to follow in the footsteps of some of 
our Negro leaders. Now the child when 
he has entered high school has passed 
the age to appreciate Negro authors be- 
cause he has not had any fundamental 
background of the Negro. Maybe if 
his teacher could have impressed on 
his mind the facts that she was teach- 
ing him of some great Negro man or 
woman like his father or mother, I be- 
lieve that the child would strive harder 
to become this type of person. I would 
like very much to send some articles 
eoncerning this movement. 

The Boy Scouts have just realized 
what scouting really means. I do be- 
lieve if this organization (the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History) had been set up then as strong 
as it is today there would not have been 
a Scottsboro Case. I believe this same 
thing is true about the young Negro 
learning something about his race, then 


(Continued on page 93) 
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National Negro History Membership Campaign 


HE Association which is de- 
voted to unearthing and pub- 
lishing the records of the Negro 
in order that the race may not become 
a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world now comes to the public in 
its annual appeal for funds with which 
to do this work. An effort of this sort 
cannot be made self-supporting. It is 
the arduous task of missionary work. 
For three centuries the Negro has 
been despised and ridiculed. When 
referred to in the schoolroom, the Ne- 
gro is mentioned only to be con- 
demned. His record does not appear 
in our histories taught in the public 
schools. To change this attitude and 
give the Negro his place in history is 
a tremendous and an expensive un- 
dertaking. 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
make a painstaking research to dis- 
cover the facts of Negro history. Af- 
ter the facts have been discovered, 
they must be published in books; and 
when published the public must be 
constrained to buy these books and 
read them. The public is not eagerly 
waiting for these productions as in 
the case of The Tragic Era and Gone 
With The Wind, which feed the van- 
ity of people whom the propagandists 
have made believe that God created 
them superior to others. 

During the last twenty-five years 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History has made great 
headway in correcting this error, but 
this task is far from being finished. 
For three centuries the Negro in 
America has been taught that he is 
inferior. We cannot expect to undo 
in twenty-five years what the propa- 
gandists have been doing during three 
centuries. Before these seekers-after- 
the-truth, then, lies an unfinished 
task which will require painstaking 
effort supported by financial assis- 
tance for many years to come. Those 
responsible for the program of the 
Negro today, therefore, must sacri- 
fice a small portion of their income 
and encourage others to do likewise 
in order that this, work may go for- 
ward with unwonted vigor. 


The Negroes of today should not . 


expect white persons to finance the 
research and the writing of their own 
history. If this effort is worthwhile, 
it is incumbent upon the Negroes 
themselves to supply the funds with 
which to do the work. There are 
whites who are eager to finance the 
writing of the history of the Negro, 
but only that aspect of it which tends 
to show that the Negro is inferior 
and should be kept in a certain place 
in the social order. If the Negroes of 
this day fail to shoulder this respon- 
sibility and meet this test themselves, 
they are unworthy descendants of 
those pioneering workers who have 
seen the light and have made possible 


the preservation of such records as 
we have to build upon. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is glad to re- 
port much progress in this direction. 
While the funds now received for the 
promotion of its work are not suffi- 
cient, what is collected from time to 
time comes mainly from the Negroes 
as it should be. If those who are 
thus interested will continue to give 
such support as they have and at the 
same time will interest those who have 
not yet been aroused, the problem can 
be solved. The support received in 
the past is sufficiently encouraging to 
justify such an expectation. 

To present this appeal to the en- 
tire country the Association has or- 
ganized a Nation-wide One Dollar 
Sustaining Membership Campaign 
for 1940. To extend this effort to all 
parts of the country there has been 
set up a Steering Committee with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, eminent his- 
torian, is chairman of this committee. 
Miss Susie R. Quander, a teacher 
widely known for her interest in the 
race, is the secretary. Cooperating 
with them are the following persons 
who are serving in the various parts 
as state chairmen: President H. C. 
Trenholm for Alabama, President 
John B. Watson for Arkansas, Mr. 
W. A. Easter for California, Mr. J. 
Walter Fisher for Delware, Dr. John 
C. Bruce for Washington, D. C., 
Dean E. P. Southall for Florida, Dr. 
Mercer Cook for Georgia, Mr. Mor- 
ris Lewis for Illinois, Mrs. J. D. 
Shackelford for Indiana, Mr. David 
N. Crossthwait for Iowa, Mrs. Lucy 
Harth Smith for Kentucky, Miss Ger- 
trude Green for Louisiana, President 
L. S. James for Maryland, Mr. Julian 
D. Steele for Massachusetts, Miss 
Sylvia M. Tucker for Michigan, Mr. 
Charles H. Wilson for Mississippi, 
Professor L. J. Greene for Missouri, 
Mr. H. A. Tynes for New York, Mrs. 
Florence Beatty Brown for North 
Carolina, Mr. W. F. Savoy for Ohio, 
Mr. Roseoe Dunjee for Oklahoma, 
Mr. Raymond Pace Alexander for 
Pennsylvania, Mr. E. Horace Fitch- 
ett for South Carolina, Dean A. A. 
Taylor for Tennessee, President J. J. 
Rhoads for Texas, Dr. L. P. Jackson 
for Virginia, and President John W. 
Davis for West Virginia. 

These state chairmen are permitted 
to associate with them other persons 
who will constitute their local com- 
mittees. These coworkers are at lib- 
erty to organize their respective areas 
in the way that they consider the 
most convenient and profitable for 
the work. The chairman and secre- 
tary of the Steering Committee, with 
the support of the national staff of 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, stand ready to 


give any aid required at these points. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of litera- 
ture have been distributed to en- 
lighten the public with respect to the 
work and its needs. It is earnestly 
hoped that the public will promptly 
respond. 

The sort of assistance required is 
within the reach of every one who is 
intelligently interested in the Negro 
race. All persons are asked to do at 
least as much as to give one dollar. 
This amount enrolls one as a mem- 
ber of the Association and entitles 
him to the monthly Necro History 
Buuuetin for one year. Those giv- 
ing three dollars will be enrolled as 
active members entitled to receive 
The Journal of Negro History, a 
scientific quarterly, for the year. As 
much as four dollars would entitle 
the giver to both publications. 

During this campaign the workers 
will try to interest further both per- 
sons and institutions in raising a spe- 
cial fund for the Silver Anniversary 
of the Association. Individuals and 
institutions will be asked to give 
twenty-five dollars—one dollar for 
every year of the existence of the As- 
sociation. Such donors will constitute 
an honor roll and will be puinted out 
as such in Chicago on the ninth of 
next September when the Silver An- 
niversary will be duly celebrated. The 
national staff and the local committee 
in Chicago to sponsor the celebration 
are already active in working out 
these preparations. 


Two Negro Exposi- 
tions 


A committee of citizens in Detroit 
have been working for some time to- 
ward holding there an exposition 
ealled “Seventy-Five Years of Negro 
Progress.” It will be held during the 
month of May only. It seems unfor- 
tunate that it will run for such a 
short period. It is hoped, however, 
that some good may be thereby ac- 
complished. Only the small sum of 
$7,500 has been made available, but 
the management still has hopes for a 
larger fund. The Quadrennial Con- 
ference of the African Methodist 
Church will convene in Detroit in 
May when the affair will be in prog- 
ress. Local attractions will be so 
timed as to coincide with this effort 
to show what Negroes have achieved 
since emancipation. 

At the same time a committee of 
Negro citizens working for practi- 
cally similar purposes in Illinois sue- 
ceeded in securing from the State 
legislature an appropriation of $76,- 
000 for the Afra-American Exposi- 
tion. The appropriation, however, 
will doubtless be increased by local 
subscription so as to make the amount 


available much larger. This will as- 
sure a creditable exposition if prop- 
erly managed. The funds are ear- 
marked. A committee representing 
the Governor of Illinois has been 
placed in charge. The Coliseum in 
Chicago has been leased for this pur- 
pose; and the city, the state, and de- 
partments of the United States Gov- 
ernment are planning to cooperate in 
making this an exhibit worthwhile. 
Negro schools and colleges will have 
the opportunity for a display of their 
work. Business establishments will 
participate also with exhibits show- 
ing what they have achieved. The 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History has been asked to 
cooperate with both expositions. 

All Negroes should heartily coop- 
erate with any undertaking of this 
sort when assured that the manage- 
ment is honorable and efficient. The 
funds available will not be adequate 
to the needs of a great exposition, 
and some of the phases of the prog- 
ress of the race cannot thereby be ex- 
hibited. An exposition of a sufficient 
number of aspects of the life and 
history of the race can thereby be 
made possible, however, to warrant 
the cooperation of all persons who 
are intelligently interested in the race. 
Most of the time the Negro has mere- 
ly the opportunity to show what he 
has not done. Let us use this oppor- 
tunity to show what the race has 
done. 

Negro expositions have not always 
made a favorable impression on the 
public, but they have shown improve- 
ment from one to the other. The ex- 
position in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1895 
had a Negro building under I. Gar- 
land Penn, and in the special exer- 
cises taking note of the Negro, Book- 
er T. Washington delivered his sig- 
nificant address which made him in- 
ternationally famous. 

The participation of the Negroes 
in the Jamestown exposition was not 
so productive of desirable results, al- 
though there was a special appropria- 
tion of $50,000. The Jubilee Exposi- 
tion in the Coliseum in Chicago in 
1915 did not have much financial 
backing; but, although the effort was 
in some respects crude, the affair 
showed progress to the more desir- 
able end of being an actual exhibit. 

Probably the most successful of all 
these efforts was that in the Negro 
Building in the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position at Dallas in 1938. For this 
special exhibit the United States Gov- 
ernment, under the direction of Eu- 
gene Kinckle Jones, allocated $100,- 
000. The art exhibit and that of Ne- 
gro literature were said to be out- 
standing. From these undertakings 
the managers of the exhibitions in 
Detroit and Chicago have doubtless 
learned some valuable lessons. 
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The Rise and Decline of a Utopian Community, Boley, Oklahoma 


HE history of America is re- 

plete with instances wherein, 

during periods of unrest in 
other parts of the world, this coun- 
try has served as the haven for the 
oppressed, Groups of people with 
political, religious or economic no- 
tions of such a nature that the so- 
cieties in which they lived would la- 
hel them as traitors, heretics, or rad- 
icals, migrated to America to escape 
physical and mental oppression. Tn 
America, it was hoped that the moral 
isolation which they already had 
achieved would enable them to be- 
come self-sufficing groups, for here 
they could achieve territorial isola- 
tion as well. 
Nordhoff writing 
cieties of the U.S.) in 1873, listed 
a number of groups of this nature. 
All of them adhered to some kind of 
utopian ideal, either —religious, eco- 
nomic or political. It is interesting 
to note that even as Nordhoff was 


They were indeed sects. 
(Community So- 


writing, the unrest occasioned by the 
Civil War was resulting in the formu- 
lation of utopian dreams by indige- 
nous Americans 

Following the Civil War, Negroes 
were given a new status entirely dif- 
ferent from that possessed by them 
when plantation slavery was legal. 
This condition undermined the hith- 
erto relatively static southern society. 
No longer was the position of the 
Negro fixed. There was now the pos- 
sibility of vertical mobility on the 
part of all members of society. The 
once peaceful relations existing be- 
tween two racial groups living in ac- 


Negroes. 


commodation was destroyed. Instead, 
there was now conscious competition 

conflict. In the parrying which 
followed between the Northern poli- 
ticians and the rapidly solidifying 
South, the latter emerged the victor. 
There was a determined effort made 
to reestablish the Negro in his for- 
mer position. Now, attempts to en- 
joy the newly acquired freedom re- 
sulted only in frustration for the 
Not a few 
scattered 


Negro group as a whole. 

utilized by 
groups of Negroes in an effort to re- 
solve this frustration. One of the 
most significant was that of seeking 
a separate, independently derived ex- 
a_ self-sufficing 


devices were 


istence in isolation 
community—a utopia. 

Utopian societies in the past have 
had virtually no suecess. Attempts 
have been made to establish at least 
three kinds in the United States. Yet, 
be it the religious, political and eco- 
nomic, or the racial utopia, the re- 
sults of the attempt seem to be the 
same—failure, gradual decline to say 
the least. 

The religious utopia is the creation 
of the sect in the strictest sense. As 
Young in her Pilgrims of Russian 
Town, 273, deseribes it, 

‘*The sect is a religious organization 


that is at war with the existing mores. 
It seeks to cultivate a state of mind 
and establish a code of morals differ- 
ent from that of the world about it and 
for this claims divine authority. In or- 
der to accomplish this end, it invariably 
seeks to set itself off in contrast with 
the rest of the world. The simplest 
and most effective way to achieve this 
is to adopt a peculiar form of dress 
and speech. ... 

‘*Seets have their origin in social un- 
rest to which they give a direction in 
forms and practices which are largely 
determined by historic circumstances; 
movements which were at first inchoate 
impulses and aspirations gradually take 
form; policies are defined, doctrines 
and dogmas are formulated; eventually, 
an administrative machinery and effi 
ciencies are developed to carry into ef- 
feet policies and purposes.’’ 

The economic utopia might conceiv- 
ably result from situations where in- 
dividuals have sueceeded in extricat- 
ing themselves from the clutches of a 
society permeated by an ideology. 
They probably go to the other ex- 
treme. This same condition applies 
for the political utopia. The utopian 
scheme formulated by an indigenous 
racial group represents an attempt by 
a minority group to achieve security 
and recognition in terms of the stand- 
ards of the dominant group. How- 
ever, in the regular course of events, 
these objects of desire seem not to be 
fortheoming. Hence, the groups seek 
isolation. Isolation would destroy 
prejudice and its concomitants. If 
there is only one race present, there 
can be no effective race antagonism. 

Some consideration of the actual 
functioning of these schemes is of 
importance to the student of sociol- 
ogy. It can throw light on the proe- 
esses by which social change is 
brought about. Further, the forces 
which make for the type of organiza- 
tion can be discerned. The survival 
strength of some utopian communities 
is greater than that of others. What 
factors lie behind this difference? 

As has been noted above, sects 
arise out of social unrest. The reli- 
gious sect is not content with the 
“way of life’ adhered to by the 
dominant society in which its mem- 
bers live. It seeks moral isolation 
from the world around it. The more 
hostile the world is, the more it 
thrives. Young thinks that the sect 
thrives because of the hostility shown 
toward it. 

‘*The more violent and relentless the 
attack on them, the more they find it 
necessary to organize and discipline 
themselves. ... The adherents of the 
faith were brought into the more per- 
sonal relationships while their suffer- 
ings (common) developed within the 
group that esprit de corps which pro- 
duces a united group.”—( Young, op. 
cit., p. 273.) 

Members of the religious sect are 
desirous of being different—this dis- 
tinguishes them from the world with 


which they disagree. Sacrifices are 
willingly made. The future, after 
life, holds reward for them. Material 
accumulations are of secondary im- 
portance. They would not exhort the 
world to change. By their actions 
they show their disdain for it. 

Not so with the political and eco- 
nomie sect. Here there is the desire 
to achieve utopian conditions by un- 
dermining the prevailing political 
beliefs or the present economic sys- 
tem. The ideal is to “change things 
completely.” In either instance, the 
ideal would involve a change in the 
basic elements in the life of the 
group. The importance of such a 
change is indicated by Linton: 

‘‘Any element the acceptance of 
which involves important changes in 
the economic life... will entail a 
long series of compensating modifica- 
tions. The securing of food, shelter 
and survival to a society’s members is 
the most basic function of any culture, 
since without these, no society can sur- 
vive. It is here that culture is in most 
intimate contact with the hard facts of 
the material world, facts which can’t 
be changed, still less ignored. The tech- 
niques connected with the satisfaction 
of these basic biological needs thus be- 
comes the function upon which the 
whole superstructure of the culture is 
reared.’’—Linton, The Study of Man, 
p. 355. 

The racial group under oppression 
becomes a sect in the broad sense 
mentioned above. It is after all a 
number of persons united by common 
suffering and disillusionment. They, 
too, seek a utopia. However, this 
utopia is to be achieved not by alter- 
ing the status quo (except as atti- 
tudes might be affected by the success 
of the enterprise) but by spatial iso- 
lation instead. Here there seems to 
be the hope that the more desirable 
conditions accorded to all who con- 
form, by the values of the dominant 
group, will be realized by members 
of a minority group the racial ex- 
traction of which had hitherto pre- 
cluded conformity. 

Utopian schemes are largely the 
result of intellectual effort expended 
mainly in the effort to change exist- 
ing conditions in which only the least 
desirable elements are observed. 
(Karl Manheim, Ideology and Uto- 
pia, p. 36.) The total reality is not 
the concern of the protagonist of 
utopian doctrines. As if to confirm 
this notion, utopian communities 
seem at first to possess survival 
strength in direct proportion to the 
amount of active antagonism they 
show toward the culture pattern of 
the group surrounding them. 

Thus, the religious sects would 
seemingly be more successful than 
the other sects. Though revolutionary 
in theory, they are passive. Under 
oppression they show greater need 
for unity. Under a tzaristic regime, 
the Molokans were a successful sect. 


Then, they came to America to secure 
their spatial isolation. However, left 
to themselves without opposition, 
they soon found their community life 
disintegrating. (Young, op. cit., 
passim. ) 

It would seem that a community 
established by a racial group which 
seeks isolation in order to realize the 
fullest rewards offered by the society 
to which they belong would be highly 
successful. However, self sufficiency 
is relatively impossible in an age of 
specialization. Accordingly, the esprit 
de corps established in the beginning 
becomes weaker when the community 
of necessity widens its area of inter- 
action. Already possessing the same 
way of life as the group with which 
it communicates, it would seem only 
a matter of time before the commu- 
nity would lose its distinctive charae- 
ter much after the fashion described 
by Chaffee : 

**The sect is a spontaneous social 
movement which arises in describable 
conditions, splits off from the inclusive 
group, goes through a period of self 
consciousness and conflict, from the 
standpoint of organization, passes 
through another period of isolation and 
integration, in which a community form 
of life is likely to develop, gradually 
sets up contacts with the wider com- 
munity, and finally shows a tendency to 
become absorbed into the inclusive 
group.’’—American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, Jan., 1930, p. 623. 

The reason for the failure of the 
economie or political sect has been in- 
dicated above. It would undermine 
the prevailing cultural structure, if 
it grew to any proportions. It is ae- 
companied by an active radicalism 
which carries the seeds of its own 
decay. Unity is difficult; concerted 
action is negligible. Sporadic at- 
tempts to set up utopias of this na- 
ture have been almost uniformly 
unsuccessful. 

In the pages which follow, is a 
description of a utopian scheme mani- 
fested in the form of an isolated Ne- 
gro community. It is the concrete 
attempt of members of a racial group 
denied full participation in Southern 
society, to secure the things which 
had been denied them. It affords an 
insight into the processes working 
incessantly in the organization and 
disintegration of community life. 
Since community life is symbolic of 
people living under the influence of a 
common or common interests, the 
utopian community where the inter- 
est or interests can be clearly defined, 
furnished what might be called ideal 
conditions for testing the validity of 
laws which are descriptive of the be- 
havior of individuals functioning in 
social life. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF 

BOLEY 

The town of Boley, now located on 

United States Highway number 62, 
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about sixty miles east of Oklahoma 
City, and about ninety miles south- 
west of Tulsa, Oklahoma, had a 
unique, perhaps fantastic beginning. 
Booker T. Washington, writing in 
1908 (Outlook, Vol. 88, pp. 28-31), 
offered what is still considered as the 
legendary origin of the town: 


‘*There is a story told in regard to 
the way in which the town of ‘Boley’ 
was started, which even though not 
wholly true as to the details, is at least 
characteristic and illustrates the tem- 
per of the people of that region. 

‘*One day, four years ago, a number 
of gentlemen were discussing at We- 
leetka, the race question. The point at 
issue was the capability of the Negro 
for self-government. One of the gen- 
tlemen who happened to be connected 
with the Ft. Smith Railroad, maintained 
that if the Negroes were given a fair 
chance, they would prove themselves as 
capable of self government as any other 
people of the same degree of culture 
and education. He asserted that they 
never had been given a fair chance. The 
other gentleman asserted the contrary. 
The result of the argument was Boley.’’ 
(Washington, op. cit.) 


More thorough inquiry into the 
origin of Boley reveals these facts: 


‘*Honorable Lake Moore (white), 
president of the Ft. Smith and Western 
Townsite Company, introduced the idea 
of establishing an exclusively Negro 
town. The Ft. Smith and Western Rail- 
way was building westward toward 
Guthrie. Mr. Boley, who was road- 
master of the Ft. Smith and Western 
Railway, took great interest in the de- 
velopment of Mr. Moore’s idea. Be- 
eause of the interest manifested by Mr. 
Boley, the town was named in honor of 
him.’’ (Souvenir Program, 36th Anni- 
versary, 1934, p. 5.) 


According to J. D. Bell (A Negro 
City, M.A. Thesis, University of Kan- 
sas, 1930), the town was founded 
by T. M. Haynes, as a result of the 
efforts of Mr. Lake Moore and Mr. 
Boley. The townsite was secured 
from one of the settlers of the terri- 
tory. This person later became the 
wife of one of the heroes of the town. 
(Miss Barnett, now Mrs. H. C. Me- 
Cormick, owned the land on which 
Boley is located. She was one of the 
many persons in the area between 
Castle and Paden who held large 
shares of land obtained from the gov- 
ernment. Mr. MeCormick is highly 
regarded by persons in the town for 
the bravery and quickness of action 
which he showed in a bank robbery 
which was taking place in the town in 
1932. For his act, he was made a 
Major by the governor of the state.) 

This land was secured in 1899. The 
town site was plotted in 1904, and 
the formal opening of the town was 
held the same year. It has been said 
that Mr. T. M. Haynes and Mr. Boley 
flipped a coin to see whose name 
should be borne by the town. Having 
an humble but ambitious beginning, 
the town pioneers by means of high 
pressure advertising began to attract 
additional settlers. 

Inasmuch as Boley was a “noble 


experiment,” it began primarily as a 
means of giving reality to the ideal- 
istic dreams of frustrated Southern 
Negroes. It is interesting to note the 
drawing power that the town had, 
and the source of its population in 
these early days. Washington noted 
that a large part of the population 
came from Mississippi. It was 
thought that here, “Negroes would 
find greater opportunities and more 
freedom for action than they would 
have been able to find in the older 
communities of the South and 
North.” (Washington, op. cit.) 

Large numbers of the early set- 
tlers also came from Arkansas, 
drawn by the possibilities of added 
opportunities being afforded in the 
non-segregated territory. One promi- 
nent citizen of Boley, one of the 
earliest comers, remarked, 


**T came here when the place was 
still a territory. I wanted to go to a 
place where a man could be a man, I 
eame from Arkansas, and I didn’t like 
a white man’s civilization where if two 
people got to fighting, a whole mob 
would jump on one. I read of Boley, 
and I came out here. My first big dis- 
appointment was when the territory 
went into statehood. I know then that 
we would be bothered with the white 
man again.’’ 


Says another old settler, 


**T was born in Arkansas. Me and 
my brother were pretty rough on the 
white folks around where we lived, so 
my father decided to bring us out here 
before we messed up somebody or some- 
body messed us up. That is how my 
father happened to come out here. It 
is a good thing, too, ‘cause I don’t 
have much good blood for people who 
try to misuse me right now, and that is 
what these white people try to do. I 
just don’t ’low nobody to misuse me.’’ 


There were other immigrants from 
Georgia and Texas. One prominent 
business man describes his coming to 
Boley in 1906. 


*‘T taught school in Georgia. In 
1906, the worst thing a man could ever 
want to see happen broke out down in 
Atlanta—that race riot. About four 
hundred white persons were killed and 
white people were pretty well worked 
up over the whole thing. I had a chance 
to come over here, so I thought that it 
was best to come on over here.’’ 


Another old settler remarks, 


**T came here from North Texas. I 
got tired of farming down there, and 
everything I could hear was ‘Boley,’ so 
here I am. I have been here for thirty- 
two years.’’ 


The town had a population which 
was drawn largely from two sources. 
In the first. place, there were those 
persons who sought to leave the farm 
and who were seeking the freedom of 
which they had heard so much but 
experienced so little. In the other 
group were those persons who had 
the ideal in mind; but they were per- 
haps more interested in the money to 
be made from the various business 
ventures. One of these remarked, 


**T left Georgia and came out here 
and went into business. ...I made 
money hand over fist. Why money was 
easy to make in them days.’’ 


If Boley was to have self-suffi- 
ciency, it had to have the agencies so 
necessary to town life. These were 
soon to be seen. At first there was 
the general store, the gin, and the 
saw mill. Then came the hardware, 
then the drug store. Of course, un- 
der the conditions out of which the 
town arose, there had to be a real 
estate concern. The town was begin- 
ning to grow. 

There was now a newspaper, The 
Boley Progress. A long distance 
telephone system established. 
Then there rapidly sprang up a brick 
yard, a lumber yard, an_ electric 
plant, additional gins, churches and 
schools. Boley was growing by leaps 
and bounds. It was attracting atten- 
tion. The following excerpts from 
early issues of The Boley Progress 
are descriptive of the enthusiasm 
which prevailed : 


‘A wooded hill and valley has been 
transformed in a_ wonderfully short 
space of time into one of the most pro- 
gressive of all the towns along the Ft. 
Smith and Western Railroad. This 
statement is broad but it can be made 
good. The whole of Boley, in which, 
but a few short months ago, the only 
fire that was raised came from the In- 
dian tepee or hunting camp, is now curl- 
ing from hundreds of chimneys of the 
residents, and the busy hours of busi- 
ness mark the onward march of eivili- 
zation.’’ 

‘‘The story of Boley has been told 
again and again, but it loses nothing in 
the telling; and unless for some par- 
ticular reason one is interested in the 
progress of the city, he is apt to miss 
connections with the record of its won- 
derful prosperity. Not even the Boley 
of today would recognize the Boley of 
a year ago. 

**Boley never wore swaddling clothes. 
She had no period of childhood. For 
her, there was no babyhood. Instead at 
the signal for the opening of the town, 
she may be said to have escaped at one 
bound to adult age. Since then, more 
quietly, but none the less effectively 
she has continued her way demolishing 
all known records, and astonishing the 
world by the push and activity of her 
people, and the variety of her re- 
sources.’’ 


True in part at least are the fore- 
going, for Boley did grow rapidly. 
Soon, there was a bank and the little 
town served as a hub around which 
revolved the agricultural industry of 
the adjacent area. By 1912, Boley 
had need for a commercial club. This 
club saw fit to publish facts about 
Boley. The venture was admittedly 
an ostentatious one. 

‘*The city of Boley having a popula- 
tion of industrious, progressive and en- 
terprising Negroes, has distinguished 
itself by organizing a Commercial Club, 
comprising the leading men of the city 
of Boley. We the members of the Bo- 
ley Commercial Club, believing that the 
people over all this country are inter- 
ested in the growth and development of 
the largest exclusively Negro city in 


the country, have adopted this method 
of apprising them of what we have done 
in the way of building up our city along 
commercial and industrial lines. We 
have compiled this book showing accu- 
rately and truthfully the business ad- 
vantages and opportunities for those of 
our race who wish to avail themselves 
of them.’’ (Facts about Boley, 1912; 
J. D. Bell, A Negro City, M.A. Thesis 
Univ. of Kansas; Mozell Hill, A Socio- 
logical Study, ete., M.A. Thesis, Univ. 
of Kansas.) 


Boley continued to grow until the 
bottom began to fall out of the cotton 
market in the early twenties. Every- 
thing was done with the prospects of 
a perpetual boom in mind. However, 
all was done on an agricultural 
economy basis, and cotton was chief 
product. Then, there came a decline 
in the cotton market, low prices, bad 
crops, ete. Concurrent with this oe- 
currence was the discovery of oil in 
east Texas, and movement to a rapid- 
ly growing oil town, Oklahoma City. 
Boley lost ground. It was no longer 
the prosperous Negro town it had 
been. Yet, its older settlers remained. 
Few improvements were made. There 
was no immigration. Then came the 
current depression. Some few fami- 
lies with money, sold out and moved; 
others carried on. The town fell in 
financial straits. Boley dragged on. 


BOLEY TODAY 


A United States Highway former- 
ly went directly through the heart of 
Boley. A few years ago, the new 
highway was built. The new high- 
way touches only the southern edge 
of the town. In the early days, the 
business section of the town was lo- 
cated between the highway and the 
railroad track. Now, the new high- 
way is just south of the railroad. This 
would no doubt affect the future pat- 
tern of growth of the town, if such a 
phenomenon ever occurs. Present in- 
dications are that the Boley the pres- 
ent inhabitants know, will not eon- 
tinue to grow. 

A casual glance at the business and 
services in the town reveals that there 
are sixty-three licensed businesses, 
services, or professions to be found. 
The following list is a well-nigh com- 
plete coverage of those which are 
licensed : 

Business 
(Service or Profession) 
Grocery Stores 
General Stores 
Cafes 

Dry Goods Stores 
Physicians 

Cotton Gins 

Filling Stations 
Rooming Houses 
Undertakers 
Coal and Ice Dealers 
Tailoring Shops 
Hair Dressers 
Dentists 

Banks 

Barbers 

Hardware Stores . 
Confectioneries 
Movies _.... 
Bakeries 

Tie Factories 


Number 
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This list represents the actual 
number of establishments given by 
the town clerk. Some of these serve 
more than one purpose. This fact 
may account for the fact that there 
are less than the sixty-two actually 
given by the clerk. 

It will doubtless be noted by the 
reader that there are disproportion- 
ately large numbers of certain serv- 
ices in the town. This is quite a valid 
judgment for present day Boley. 
There are too many general stores, 
undertaking establishments, and ice 
concerns, and perhaps cafes, for the 
population of the town. However, 
most of these represent investments 
made when times were good. The 
large amount of credit business en- 
gaged in makes the outlay of such a 
nature that to close business opera- 
tions is to lose all that has been ad- 
vanced. Thus, the operators opti- 
mistically go on, even at the risk of 
further loss. 

Evidently, if one is to judge by the 
large number of vacant lots where 
buildings once stood, in boom days 
there were quite a few additional 
buildings. It is significant that a 
large number of these were destroyed 
by fire, and at the depth of the de- 
pression. At the present time, there 
is no fire department in the town. 
During the investigator’s stay in the 
town, a fire broke out. The marshal 
was notified. He went out into the 
center of Main Street and fired his 
gun three times. That was the sig- 


nal for general activity. In a few 
minutes, all kinds of improvised fire 
fighting apparatus was available, 


made so by volunteers. (In a recent 
communication to the writer, the 
mayor stated that there is now a fire 
department in Boley.) 

There is no recent data on the 
Boley population. The 1930 census 
is the best indieation of the popula- 
tion distribution. 


Total Population j 874 
Male ; 401 
Female 473 

Ages (Years) 

Under 5 57 
5 to 14 178 
15 to 24 185 
25 to 34 95 
35 to 44 109 
45 to 64 180 
65 and over : 70 


It will be noted that about two- 
thirds of the population were 21 
years or older in 1930. Doubtless a 
large number of the older citizens 
have died, and a large number of the 
persons under 21 have left the town 
since that time. Especially is there 
a tendency to leave manifested by the 
young high school graduates. Since 
1930, there have been 271 graduates 
from the local high school. While 
not all of them come from the town 
of Boley, a large number of them do. 
In recent years, in spite of the de- 
pression, a large number of the high 
school graduates have managed to go 
to college. This fact almost auto- 
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matically decreased the population, 
for aside from teaching in the local 
schools, there is little left for the 
college students to do in town. The 
local schools while manned principally 
by home town products can accom- 
modate only a limited number of those 
applying for placement. The jobs of 
those who have secured employment 
in town are relatively safe; hence, few 
replacements are made. 

There is no industry in Boley. 
What employment there is consists of 
store help, odd jobs and the like. The 
city officials do not make enough to 
support themselves. In fact, without 
exception, the present officials either 
hold more than one position or run 
some sort of business in the attempt 
to supplement their earnings. It is of 
interest to note the source of income 
for the town. 

Boley gets its revenue from four 
different sources. In the first place, 
it utilizes its ownership of the water 
supply. All families living in town 
are charged a flat rate of one dollar 
per month whether they use water or 
not. Secondly, there is the business 
and occupational tax. Each business, 
oceupation, and profession is taxed a 
certain amount every three months. 
In the event a peddler comes to town, 
he is charged the same rate for one 
day as if he were to stay for three 
months. This is the device which is 
used to keep down the influx of white 
peddlers. They are not given per- 
mits except from day to day. Each 
day a new permit must be obtained. 
This works a hardship on the peddler 
inasmuch as the rate charged is more 
or less arbitrary. The third source of 
revenue is that afforded by the col- 
leetion of fines levied on those who 
run afoul the law. Most of these are 
for drunkenness. These fines are 
levied with increasing severity in an 
effort to deter others. The final source 
of revenue is that derived from taxes 
on real and personal property, and 
a share of the taxes collected by the 
state on gasoline and automobiles. It 
should be apparent that such sources 
of revenue in a town of about nine 
hundred would be far from sufficient 
to meet the needs of the city. 

Mozelle Hill (A Sociological Study 
of a Negro Town, M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1935, p. 26) gives 
an interesting picture of the eco- 
nomic circumstances of the town. For 
the fiscal year ending June, 1933, 
the tax collection was $735.94. The 
town was indebted $6,332.49. (An offi- 
cial of the town who supplied many 
helpful suggestions states that the fig- 
ure is erroneous, but declines to cor- 
rect it.) The total valuation of prop- 
erty (private) was $26,189. Real es- 
tate was evaluated at $150,019. The 
public utilities of the town were val- 
ued at $14,384. The total evaluation 
of property was $180,592. An index 
of the decline of Boley is shown in the 
figures above when compared to the 
total evaluation of property in the 
town in 1930, $260,000. This would 
seem an appreciably larger deprecia- 


tion than that offered by the state as 
a whole during the same period, 
amounting to 20 per cent. 


THE ECOLOGICAL POSITION 
OF BOLEY 


The ecological position of any 
community is of importance in deter- 
mining both whether it will survive 
and the extent of its influence on the 
territory near it. Boley is located in 
Okfusgee County, which is predomi- 
nantly a farming area. The county site 
and the real center of the activities of 
the county is Okemah. Boley is twelve 
miles west of the county site. Be- 
tween Okemah and Boley is an ex- 
clusive white town, Castle. Six 
miles west of Boley is Paden, and 
twelve miles west of the town is lo- 
eated Prague, an important town in 
the adjoining county. 

While Boley doubtless is the hub 
around which the Negro county side 
turns socially, it is not the actual 
trading center for the people of the 
area. A report from the county 
agent reveals that 62 per cent of 
three hundred families did a large 
portion of their trading in Okemah. 
Twenty-seven per cent did a large 
amount of trading in Prague, a Czech 
town, twelve miles west of Boley. 
Seventy-five per cent of the families 
did considerable mail order trading, 
usually from concerns of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The list of businesses made above 
is an indication of the type of cater- 
ing Boley merchants are able to do. 
Even such businesses as are present 
are hard put to hold cash trade be- 
cause of the low prices which are to 
be had a few miles away. Saturday 
is trading day. Those without the 
ready cash are to be seen trading 
with the local merchants. For the 
few with cash, Saturday is a day for 
trading at the chain stores in Oke- 
mah and Prague. 

The advertisements in the Souvenir 
Program, and in the High School 
Annual give a fair indication of the 
service afforded the Boley populace 
by Prague and Okemah. Banking, 
lumber business, hardware business, 
wholesale grocery business, and chain 
store purchases were encouraged by 
Prague merchants and business men. 
Apparently Okemah offered cleaning 
and pressing, ice, bakery goods, chain 
stores, and automobiles. Since the 
thirtieth anniversary of the town in 
1934, the bank which had been closed 
since the death of the president in the 
attempted robbery in 1932, has been 
reopened. At the present time, the 
bank is run by the daughter and son- 
in-law of one of the richest Negroes 
in the state. 

It can readily be seen that Boley 
is in a disadvantageous position eco- 
logically. Being an agricultural com- 
munity, it can at best grow in pro- 
portion to the success of the crop 
which affords its life blood. This 
crop, cotton, having become less 
profitable with the years, the mer- 
chants of Boley are in a peculiar pre- 
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dicament. They continue to operate 
their businesses even though they are 
assured of little or no profit. This 
they do, if they have money, partly 
because they have no other choice in 
the way of seeking a livelihood, and 
partly because if they go out of busi- 
ness they lessen their chances of col- 
lecting many overdue bills. 

The merchants have cash only dur- 
ing a certain period of the year. They 
cannot afford the latest equipment, 
and they cannot buy cheaply at 
wholesale prices as could merchants 
with a steady flow of cash. In fact, 
many of the local merchants trade 
with the wholesale houses of Okemah 
on such a scale that they scarcely can 
call themselves independent mer- 
chants. The result of these condi- 
tions is inferior goods at higher 
prices. Accordingly, persons able to 
make cash purchases are apt to fore- 
go the purchases of all too often 
tainted meats of local merchants and 
go down to Okemah for fresh and 
cheap rations. 

A further disadvantage in Boley is 
that since its decline has become so 
apparent, persons with cash are re- 
luctant to invest it in improvements. 
In fact, those who have any appre- 
ciable amount of cash are more apt 
to withdraw from business than to 
make additional investments. 


THE CULTURAL SIDE OF 
BOLEY 


As has been pointed out earlier, 
Boley had its beginning, as did a 
number of similar towns, as an ex- 
periment. Its reason d’étre was to de- 
monstrate the fitness of the Negro for 
social life of the higher type, if given 
the opportunity. Just as Kansas, 
the home of John Brown, had been 
the ideal place for the establishing of 
Negro settlements following the Civil 
War, and as the Delta had been the 
ideal place for the utopian labors of 
the ex-slaves of Jefferson Davis and 
Joseph Davis, so was Oklahoma the 
ideal place for the establishing of a 
community giving Negroes the free- 
dom they had so long sought. 

Oklahoma was yet a territory when 
Boley was begun. The territory had 
been given its dimensions by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Persons were 
admitted to settlement in it in 1889, 
and the territory was legally estab- 
lished in 1890. The Negro experi- 
ment was all the more enticing since 
the legal restrictions of a Southern 
State did not exist in the territory. 
Still further, that Negroes could at- 
tain something in Oklahoma had been 
demonstrated by the fact that Ne- 
groes had been received in Indian 
tribes and had received shares of 
land in the various government ap- 
portionments and settlements. (South- 
western Pol. and Soc. Sci., June, 
1929, p. 38.) 

There is little doubt that Boley 
was begun with the notion that it was 
a utopia. Early advertisements re- 
vealed such maxims as, “Boley is 
Your Town,” “Boley is the Negroes’ 
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Paradise,’ “Boley Welcomes You, 
Dark Brother,” and “Move to Boley 
and Live in Peace.” Thus, for Ne- 
groes living under the rigors of legal 
segregation, Boley represented a 
“way out” by isolation. 

Inasmuch as a number of the citi- 
zens were drawn to Boley because 
there, there would be little or no con- 
tact with white persons, it seems that 
there was a fair degree of consensus 
on the part of the early settlers that 
there would be a minimum of rela- 
tions with them. Such relations as 
there were would be on a level of 
complete equality. 

Boley was just three years old 
when the first “blow” came to the set- 
tlers—Oklahoma became a state. The 
early citizens, many of them exercis- 
ing the vote for the first time, were 
voting to no avail. The state came 
in the union as one where there were 
soon legal restrictions applied even 
as they had been applied in the 
South. It is to be remembered that 
Oklahoma was peopled by Southern- 
ers who brought with them many of 
their old traditions. It was not long 
before laws designed to deprive the 
Negro of the vote were working quite 
a hardship on Negroes seeking free- 
dom of participation. It will be re- 
membered that the now inactive 
“grandfather clause” was an Okla- 
homa product. 

Perhaps the effect of the disap- 
pointment experienced by the settlers 
when the territory became a state was 
to make them more determined than 
ever to succeed. They built their 
own utilities and put forth every ef- 
fort to become independent. During 
the boom days, Boley reached great 
heights. There was a considerable 
participation (in an elaborate way) 
in fraternal organizations, new banks 
were established, a successful effort 
was put forth in getting the right to 
vote. This effort consisted not only 
in helping to invalidate the “grand- 
father clause,” but also in getting 
Negro Republicans the right to regis- 
ter. There are quite a few Republi- 
cans in the town. In fact, the major 
stratification is along political lines. 
For a long time, Republicans were 
not allowed to register for elections. 
Since Oklahoma is a Democratic 
state, the fight was long and bitter 
before those persons could get the 
free access to the ballot they desired. 
Now, Republicans are out of power 
in the town, and the town is a hotbed 
for party polities. 

The freedom of participation in 
civie affairs, the security of posses- 
sions, the exaltation of the Negro 
over the heretofore dominant white 
man, all were avenues of unrestricted 
activity which formed the basis of a 
rich cultural heritage for later Bo- 
leyites. This heritage, as is the case 
with any heritage built on a utopian 
base, was a powerful moulder of be- 
havior patterns in the town, in spite 
of the inevitable uncertainty of the 
future existence. 

Boley is a Negro town for Negroes. 


One citizen is convinced that this is 
the way to ease race feeling: 


‘«This place is the best thing I know 
for easing the race problem. It gives 
the Negro a chance to run things, just 
like the white man has been used to do- 
ing. It does away with all that in- 
feriority complex. More than that, it 
gives Negroes a chance to show white 
folks how people in the superior posi- 
tion ought to act. We say to them, ‘If 
you want to associate with us, it is all 
right. We are going to treat you right 
even though you don’t want us.’ ’’ 


Another says, 


‘“White people cooperate with us be- 
cause they have found out what we do. 
We have them to know what we won’t 
tolerate, and that is what we want them 
to be governed by. They are treated 
right as long as they act right, but 
when they do wrong, they are treated 
just as anybody else.’’ 


A prominent official says, 


‘‘The big advantage of coming to a 
place like this is that you don’t have 
to be bothered with being kept in your 
place. There is no place for the Negro. 
A man is all that he can get to be. That 
makes for aggressiveness. This is a 
big asset. People from Boley are ag- 
gressive because they are used to fight- 
ing. They don’t get the inferiority 
complex. That was my biggest handi- 
eap. I grew up in a mixed town—that 
held me back.’?’ 


This citizen prefers isolation be- 
cause it is safest. 


**Boley is the place for me. I need 
to be where there aren’t any white 
folks. My mother taught me not to 
take anything of white folks. I don’t 
believe my mother would tell me wrong. 
If I was around them and they both- 
ered me, I would kill somebody.’’ 


It is apparent from the statements 
above of Boley residents, that there 
is a good deal of pride taken in the 
fact that there is unlimited freedom 
in Boley in certain connections where- 
in elsewhere it is perhaps denied. 
Every ounce of this freedom is uti- 
lized, even if as in the case of one 
farmer, the effort goes for naught: 


**T vote because we got a right. to 
vote. You might as well vote. If the 
measure goes through you got to pay 
for it anyway. So you may as well 
vote and get something out of it. That 
is the way I do. I feel better.’’ 


The implied attitude toward whites 


_ that is to be discerned in the town is 


of importance. While there is no ac- 
tual crusade carried on against 
whites, there is consensus on the 
opinion that no white person shall 
show his superiority feelings in Bo- 
ley. Any citizen will recite two 
striking legends of the past decade. 
In each case, the white invader was 
repulsed. 

In one ease, the town bank was be- 
ing robbed by members of a notorious 
band which terrorized Oklahoma in 
the early thirties. The banker sacri- 
ficed his life to set off the alarm in 
order to warn the citizens. For this 
act, he is remembered as a hero. But 
even greater perhaps in the minds of 


the Boleyites is the name of the as- 
sistant in the bank who shot the assas- 
sin of the bank president. None of 
the robbers escaped. The sounding 
of the alarm brought out the vigi- 
lantes. Two of the three robbers were 
killed and the third was wounded 
badly. H. C. McCormick, the brave 
assistant, was made a major by the 
governor of the state for his part in 
putting an end to the robbery. 

In the other case, the town marshal 
was about to be arrested for misplac- 
ing some of the “evidence” left in his 
hands during prohibition days. Be- 
ing willing to stand trial, he arranged 
for someone to go his bail and would 
not submit to arrest. The county 
officials sent two deputies to Boley to 
make the arrest. When the marshal 
still refused to go, the deputies drew 
their guns. At this point, the mar- 
shal’s assistants and friends took 
charge. They took the guns from the 
deputies and friends ran them out of 
town. 

Incidents such as those just cited, 
and they are many, in themsélves are 
not of great significance. However, 
the value placed on them by citizens 
of Boley makes them a kind of index 
to the nature of the arduous struggle 
being made to compensate for the 
many deprivations which Negroes, 
members of a minority group, suffer. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing discussion, an at- 
tempt has been made to indicate the 
course of development of a utopian 
community. It should be apparent 
from the description, that (1) basi- 
cally, the community is not unlike the 
ordinary agricultural community of 
its size, and (2) it suffers the same 
plight of any utopian scheme which 
seeks to realize its objective without 
due consideration for the ecological 
forces operating in the world at 
large. Thus, Boley’s ecological posi- 
tion is such that its success as a town 
cannot be divorced from the agricul- 
tural base from which its populace 
draws sustenance. 

However, even in the face of in- 
evitable decline, Boley represents the 
manifestation of the utopian dreams 
of a select group of persons, mem- 
bers of a racial group accorded mi- 
nority group status in the dominant 
society. The esprit de corps which 
marked the beginning of this enter- 
prise, exists even now. In the boom 
days, the group was able to show ma- 
terial gains. Conspicuous spending, 
hasty and unwise speculation, domi- 
nant values which they emulated, be- 
spoke the success of the venture. Yet, 
the economic base of the community 
was doomed to wilt under the pres- 
sure of forces exterior to the citizens 
of Boley. Esprit de corps possessed by 
a group of Negroes in relative isola- 
tion cannot put a bottom in the cotton 
market in a competitive society. The 
venture declined. Boley is now rap- 
idly losing ground—dying. But its 
glorious past is not forgotten. While 
slowly but surely it is being realized 


that the “noble experiment” is not 
the solution it was hoped to be, the 
experiences of unrestricted participa- 
tion are cherished and held onto with 
determination. 

Doubtless, the future will find Bo- 
ley a town of the past. It will have 
completed the cycle of the utopian 
scheme. Yet, in its history, can be 
seen the seldom touched side of the 
minority group who through this me- 
dium sought avenues of freedom ap- 
parently essential to social life. 

Finally, it may be stated that this 
description represents a part of a 
larger project in which an attempt is 
being made to reach an understanding 
of the relationship between the mi- 
nority group status of the Negro and 
his tendency to develop cultural dif- 
ferentials. The notion is that in the 
cultural differentials is to be found 
the setting for the incidence of anti- 
social behavior among Negroes. 

In the present phase of the work, 
the compensatory mechanisms of the 
minority group are revealed as the 
group seeks territorial isolation. Here 
with the avenues of freedom which 
they seek available, the cultural base 
to which they have been accustomed 
yields cultural differentials. How 
much more would there seem to be, 
these differentials, when these areas 
of freedom are narrowed—even de- 
stroyed—by express design? 

The racial utopia is a laboratory of 
social research. In it we are able to 
see the operation of factors making 
for the formation, rise and fall of a 
community. Further, we are able to 
discern the interdependence of cul- 
tural and ecological factors in the 
prolonging or hastening the comple- 
tion of this cyele. 

JosEPH TAYLOR 
Florida A. and M. College 
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we can see better progress from the 
social side of life. 

If God be my helper I am going to 
do all in my power to make the South 
a better place to live. Through this 
movement we shall be able to build 
better citizenship among Negro boys 
and girls of America. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) A. P. Howe... 


Another coworker in Bloomington, 
Illinois, makes a significant comment 
to which all should give attention. 
She says: 

DEAR Mr. Woopson: 

I appreciate immensely your ready 
response to my query. We enjoyed a 
lovely program on February 16, at 8:00 
P. M., at Mt. Pisgah Church. Our Sun- 
day School, of which I am Superinten- 
dent, sponsored it; Gonzoles Curtis was 
the chairman of the program. I feel it 
was inspirational as well as educational 
to all. 

However, I’m very worried at the 
moment about the way in which our 
spirituals are being set to swing tempo. 
It is shocking to learn that our young 
people are dancing to such numbers as, 
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‘*When the Saints Go Marching In,’’ 
and ‘*Swing Low Sweet Chariot,’’ and 
more deplorable is the knowledge that 
Louis Armstrong, a Negro, has made 
recordings of these numbers. I feel 
it a desecration to God, and to all our 
spirituals stand for; and how can our 
youth learn to love and feel the spirit 
ual influence of these sweet spirituals 
if this practice is continued? Can't you 
do something about it, Mr. Woodson, 
please? Maybe a letter from your as 
sociation will prevent more of our spir 
ituals from desecration. I have noticed 
the white bands are swinging spirituals 
also now. It just sickens me. Can not a 
ban be placed on this? I feel as keen 
ly about this as the U. S. did when 
Cab swung the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban 
ner.’* I’m sure many more people feel 
the same. Many young people like my 
self have a keen respect for these old 
spirituals, and do not appreciate find 
ing them in nickel vendors in slum 
joints set to swing. 
Very sincerely, 
(Sigaued) Naomi Lovise DEANE. 


These unusual results were obtained 
with the loyal support given by the 
teachers throughout the country and 
by the educational authorities sup- 
porting their efforts. The following 
article in the January issue of The 
Western Journal of Education was 
significant : 


DO WE REALLY BELIEVE IN 
DEMOCRACY? 


If we do, and if we are really de 
termined to teach our young Ameri 
cans some of the fundamentals of the 
democratic way of life, the announce 
ment of Negro History Week will give 
us an opportunity to implement our 
teaching with a mass of material that 
bears directly on the problems of prae 
tical democracy. Probably no social 
studies teacher today fails to point out 
the contrasts between an authoritarian, 
dictatorial form of rule and the free 
processes that govern life in a demoe 
racy, in our democracy. Have we the 
courage to point out as well some of 
the areas in which our democracy has 
failed to function according to our for 
mula? 

Can we explain how, under a consti 
tution which grants its citizens uni 
versal suffrage, hundreds of thousands 
of bona fide citizens are totally de 
prived of the ballot? Why thousands 
of children, for no reason except pig 
mentation, are deprived of the equal 
educational opportunities our demoe 
racy so persistently proclaims? Why 
we laugh scornfully at the fantastic 
race theories of another people, while 
we blindly accept race theories no less 
fantastic and docilely build them into 
our social strueture? Why we ery out 
with horror at the persecution of racial 
minorities in other lands, and silently 
accept in our land a minority bearing 
a eruel burden of implicit persecution? 

If we have the courage to teach not 
only the ideals of democracy but its 
practical problems, we shall have an op 
portunity made to our hand by aceept 
ing the offer of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History to 
supply bibliographies, bulletins, and 
other materials as a basis for the realis 
tic study of the greatest problem of 
the democracy we are so determined to 


defend. 


The appeal was widened mainly 
by the generous publicity given by 
the Negro press throughout the coun- 
try; but it must not be thought that 
the white press did not lend a help- 
ing hand. The most important of the 
white newspapers cooperating were 
the New York Times, The Herald- 
Tribune, and the Columbus Evening 
Dispatch. 


On February 15, The New York 
Times said editorially : 

The Association for the Study of Ne 
gro Life and History has been celebrat- 
ing Negro History Week. Two out- 
standing events not on the program 
have drawn attention to the occasion. 
One, on Monday, was the Supreme 
Court’s reversal of the conviction of 
four Florida Negroes whose confessions 
were declared to have been extorted by 
‘*violence and torture.’’ The other was 
the gift made by Dr. George Washing 
ton Carver to perpetuate research in 
creative chemistry—$33,000, his life’s 
savings. Dr. Carver was born in slav 
ery, of slave parents. His work in the 
chemistry of humble Alabama products 

the peanut, the sweet potato, cotton 
waste, ¢lays—has enriched the South by 
many times $33,000. He is not only an 
example of what the Negro race ean do, 
he is also a great American. 

Nine other Negroes were cited for 
‘*distinguished achievement in the im- 
provement of race relations during 
1939,’’ in a poll announced on Tues 
day. Marian Anderson, the singer; Joe 
Louis, and Miss Jane Bolin, Justice of 
the New York City Domestie Relations 
Court, were among them. Mrs. Roose 
velt, Secretary Ickes, Mayor (and for 
mer Representative) Maury Maverick 
of San Antonio, and band conduetor 
Benny Goodman were selected as white 
persons who had contributed in the 
same field. 

Let us hope the time will come when 
‘*the improvement of race relations’’ 
will be taken for granted, when high 
achievement by Negroes will not ocea 
sion surprise and when the race or re- 
ligion of creative Americans will have 
only an ineidental interest for the pub- 
lie. 


The New York Herald-Tribune 
said editorially on the 18th: 


The accomplishments of the American 
Negro in science, art, sports and other 
fields are constantly growing, and the 
day of surprise at his achievements is 
over. The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History has just beon 
celebrating Negro History Week, less 
to eall the attention of outsiders to 
these achievements than to stimulate in 
the members of the race themselves an 
interest in and appreciation of the 
progress they have made. It is only 
one of many organizations for the im- 
provement of interracial relations that 
yave grown up over the years. 

By common consent it is the Negro’s 
creative ability, his ability to put the 
stamp of his own qualities on his work, 
that has been most remarkable. It has 
made itself felt wherever he has touched 
musical art. His feeling for rhythm 
and harmony has given vigor and right 
ness to the spirituals and folk songs. 
so that Southerners, Northerners and 
Westerners are alike charmed by this 
music, which has become as familiar 
to them as home and family. Millions 


have enjoyed watching and listening to 
Bill Robinson’s magic feet and have ad- 
mired his talent for transforming a 
skill into a truly expressive art. Who 
can question the high distinction, as a 
singer, of Marian Anderson? James 
Weldon Johnson, perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished Negro in the United States 
at the time of his death in 1938, wrote 
not only popular songs but also mov- 
ing poetry and fine prose. A parade 
of other names that stand for distine- 
tion in one or another of the arts 
narches through one’s mind—Paul Robe- 
son, Ethel Waters, Countee Cullen, 
Langston Hughes, Dorothy Maynor, 
Roland Hayes, Augusta Savage, Rich 
ard B. Harrison and many more. 

The students of Negro History Week 
may well take pride in the thought that 
it is not so many generations ago, nor 
so many years, that their race was lit- 
erally transplanted from a primitive to 
an advanced civilization. It is indeed 
noteworthy that in this relatively short 
span the Negro has contributed so much 
to American culture. But the fact to- 
day hardly seems surprising. For here 
is, fortunately for America, a rarely 
gifted people. 


The last mentioned said editorially 
on February 9 the following: 

The Week from February 11 to 17 
will mark the 15th annual observance 
of Negro History Week, an occasion 
sponsored by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History with 
headquarters in Washington. This or- 
ganization has a year-round program 
which includes the publication of books, 
periodicals and pamphlets dealing with 
Negro history and related interests, re- 
search, direction of group study in 
homes and schools, promotion of home 
study by individuals through mail, the 
collection and preservation of docu- 
ments relevant to the subject, the sup- 
plying of libraries with rare books deal 
ing with the Negro and the training of 
workers for historical research. 

Purpose of the annual ‘‘ week’’ is to 
focus attention on the association’s 
work and to secure active and sustain- 
ing members to finance its activities. 
There will be a number of local aspects 
to the observance, centered around meet 
ings in Columbus Negro churehes and 
homes. 

This is a worthwhile undertaking di- 
rected toward the valuable end that the 
history and culture peculiar to the Ne 
gro race shall not be lost. It merits 
the support of all those of both races 
who are interested in progress toward 
improved relationships through better 
understanding. 

The Mayor of Los Angeles, follow- 
ing the example of educational au- 
thorities in the nation, issued a proe- 
lamation calling upon the city to join 
in the celebration. The proclamation 
reads: 

January 29, 1940. 
PROCLAMATION 
To the People of Los Angeles, 
GREETINGS: 

WHEREAS, the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History has, 
since its organization in 1915, aeecom- 
plished much for the Negro people of 
our country in particular and of the 


world in general through the collection 
of sociological and historical data eon- 


cerning the Negro, the publication of 
materials bearing on Negro life and 
history, the promotion of the study of 
the Negro through clubs and schools, 
and the development of greater har 
mony between the races by the interpre- 
tation of the one to the other; and 
WHEREAS, it is appropriate and 
well from time to time to invite the 
special attention of all of our people 
to the splendid achievements of those 
of our fellow citizens and fellowmen 
who are members of the Negro race, 
NOW, THEREFORE, as Mayor of 
the City of Los Angeles, I do hereby 
proclaim and set aside the period from 
February 11 to February 17, 1940, in- 
elusive, as National Negro History 
Week in and for the City, to the end 
that the people of our City and of our 
vicinity might gain greater knowledge, 
a better appreciation and a finer un- 
derstanding of Negro accomplishments 
in, and contributions to our American 
eulture and civilization, and for the 
purpose of encouraging the Negro him- 
self to even higher endeavor by a re- 
view of his significant record under the 
auspices of the Negro History Study 
Club of Los Angeles, similar groups 
and agencies. 
(Signed) FLeTrcHER Bowron, 
Mayor. 


The American Negro 
As an Inventor 


(Continued from page 84) 


of his death certificate supplied by 
William J. Connery, Mayor of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, on October 23, 1912, 
states that Matzeliger was a mulatto. 

Another Negro inventor of useful 
appliances came to the front in our 
industrial development. He was Eli- 
jah McCoy, born in Colchester, On- 
tario, Canada, May 2, 1844. His par- 
ents, however, were fugitive slaves 
who had contrived to escape from 
Kentucky to Canada. He attended a 
grammar school near his home in 
Canada and then went to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, to serve an apprenticeship 
in mechanical engineering. MeCoy 
came back to Detroit a mechanical 
engineer, hoping to find work. Al- 
though well equipped with a techni- 
cal education race prejudice stood in 
his way. He could not find the em- 
ployment for which he was eminently 
qualified. He finally secured a job 
as a fireman on the Michigan Central 
Railroad. One of the duties required 
in this position was to oil the engine 
from time to time. In those days it 
was done in cumbersome fashion. 
When the engine stopped he had to 
dismount and with a can walk around 
to pour oil on the cylinders, screws 
and levers of the machine where fric- 
tion tended to heat up and wear out 
the parts. While doing this task there 
came to him the thought of providing 
in the making of the machinery for 
certain canals with connecting devices 
to distribute the oil throughout the 
machinery wherever and whenever 
needed rather than have to figure out 
the need from memory. This first in- 
vention he called the lubricating eup. 
It soon came into general use on the 
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railroads of the Northwest and the 
steamers on the Great Lakes. The 
use became widespread, and today 
there is hardly a place in the world 
where McCoy’s lubricating devices or 
others built upon his models are not 
used. 

Of still greater usefulness were the 
electrical appliances patented by 
Granville T. Woods. He probably 
produced more devices than any other 
Negro inventor. He was born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, April 23, 1856. His 
mother was a Negro woman, and his 
father a descendant of an Australian 
savage. At an early age he went to 
work in a machine shop while taking 
private lessons or attending an eve- 
ning school. In 1872 he moved to 
Missouri and worked there both as a 
fireman and engineer on railroads. 
He then began to spend his leisure 
time studying electricity. Next he 
came East and took a course in elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering. In 
1878 he began to serve as an engineer 
on the Jronsides, a British steamer. 
In 1880 he secured the position as an 
engineer on the Danville and South- 
ern Railroad. 

Woods reached a new stage in his 
development when he later settled in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and opened a fac- 
tory to manufacture telephone, tele- 
graph and electrical equipment. Like 
others he could not find exactly what 
he wanted to do and had to solve his 
problem another way. In the shop in 
which he worked he had visions of 
doing something new in the busy 
world. In 1884 he brought out his 
first invention which was a steam 
boiler furnace. In 1899 came an 
amusement apparatus; in 1900 an in- 
cubator; in 1902, 1903 and 1905 au- 
tomatic airbrakes. Next Woods in- 
vented a telegraphic device for trans- 
mitting messages between moving 
trains. Woods patented fifteen inven- 
tions for electric railways and a still 
larger number for electrical control 
and distribution. 

For his earlier inventions Woods 
organized his own Woods Electric 
Company to take over and exploit his 
patents, but the demand became so 
widespread that he could abandon the 
idea of marketing these appliances 
and devoted his whole time to inven- 
tion. To do this more satisfactorily 
he moved to New York City where he 
continued his career until his death 
in 1910. In this work he had the co- 
operation of his brother, Lyates 
Woods, who also had some appli- 
ances in his own right. The largest 
electrical companies in the country 
were glad to take up Granville T. 
Woods’ appliances. The records in 
the United States Patent Office show 
assignments of his patents to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone Company and 
the American Engineering Company. 
Few inventors of any race have pro- 
duced a larger number of appliances, 
and few have done more good for in- 
dustry than Granville T. Woods. 


Some of the inventors of less sig- 
nificance should be briefly mentioned. 
S. L. Dickinson and J. H. Dickinson 
of New Jersey produced appliances 
for musical instruments. W. B. Pur- 
vis of Philadelphia devised machin- 
ery for making paper bags. A. P. 
Albert of Louisiana, after the usual 
hard trials of the inventor, patented 
two devices for cotton-picking. Fred- 
erick J. Loudin invented a fastener 
for the meeting rails of sashes. J. F. 
Pickering, James Smith, W. F. Mad- 
ison, and J. E. Whooter brought out 
aviation devices. Andrew J. Beard 
of Alabama produced the automatic 
ear coupler, which was sold to a car 
company for $50,000. Willie HL. 
Johnson of Texas invented an appli- 
ance for overcoming “dead center” 
in motion. Joseph Lee in Boston pro- 
duced three inventions in dough- 
kneading machines. A Negro in the 
employ of Page and Shaw invented a 
device for making candy. Brinay 
Smartt, of Tennesse, brought out in- 
ventions for reversing valve gears in 
1905, 1906, 1909, 1911 and 1913. 

The path of the inventor is not al- 
ways an easy one. The experiences 
of many of them often lie along paths 
that seem like the proverbial “way 
of the transgressor.” “This,” as Henry 
E. Baker said in the article referred 
to above, “was fitly exemplified in 
the case of Henry A. Bowman, a 
colored inventor in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, who devised and patented 
a new method of making flags. After 
he had established a paying business 
on his invention, the information 
came to him that a New York rival 
was using the same invention and 
‘cutting’ his business) Bowman 
brought suit for infringement, but, 
as he informed the writer, the suit 
went against him on a legal techni- 
cality, and being unable to carry the 
ease through the appellate tribunals, 
the destruction of his business fol- 
lowed. 

“One inventor, J. W. Benton, of 
Kentucky, completed an invention of 
a derrick for hoisting, and being 
without sufficient means to travel to 
Washington to look after the patent, 
he packed the model in a grip, and 
walked from Kentucky to Washing- 
ton in order to save carfare. He ob- 
tained his patent, October 2, 1900. 

“One other instance in which the 
inventor regards his experience as 
one of special hardship is the case of 
E. A. Robinson of Chicago. He ob- 
tained several patents for his inven- 
tions, among which were an electric 
railway trolley, September 19, 1893; 
casting composite and other car 
wheels, November 23, 1897; a trolley 
wheel, March 22, 1898; a railway 
switeh, September 17, 1907; and a 
rail, May 5, 1908. He regards the 
second patent as covering his most 
valuable invention. He says that this 
was infringed on by two large cor- 
porations, the American Car and 
Foundry Company, and the Chicago 
City Railway Company. He endeav- 
ored to stop them by litigation, but 


the court proceedings in the case ap- 
pear to reveal some rather discourag- 
ing aspects of a fight waged between 
a powerless inventor on the one side 
and two powerful corporations on 
the other. 

“These instances of hardships in 
the lot of inventors, however, are in 
no sense peculiar to colored inventors. 
They merely form a part of the hard 
struggle always present in our Amer- 
ican life—the struggle for the mighty 
dollar; and in the field of invention 
as elsewhere the race is not always to 
the swift. A man may be the first to 
conceive a new idea, the first to trans- 
late that idea into tangible, practical 
form and reduce it to a patent, but 
often that ‘slip betwixt the cup and 
the lip’ leaves him the last to get 
any reward for his inventive genius.” 


Africa in Discovery 
and Invention 


(Continued from page 82) 


of grass, wood and mud. The mate- 
rials used depended upon where the 
people lived. They had to use what 
was at hand. In the more enduring 
buildings they showed advancement 
in architecture and on these often left 
decorations indicating a high sense of 
art. Where enduring structures were 
not necessary in the warmer climates 
the people resorted to personal 
adornment, the painting of their 
bodies and sometimes a mutilation of 
parts to express their ideas of the 
beautiful. Negroes who lived in the 
eaves of South Africa left most beau- 
tiful solutric painting on the walls of 
those crude dwellings. This art would 
do credit to any people of any age. 

Many whites and not a few Ne- 
groes are not inclined to accept these 
claims of Africa for progress in dis- 
covery and invention. On the one 
hand there is the thought that, if all 
these things are true, native Africans 
should show more evidence of ad- 
vancement than they do at the pres- 
ent. There is also the inclination to 
think of the white race as superior 
because of the dominion and power 
exercised by the Caucasian through- 
out the world today. Africans, it is 
said, instead of keeping pace with 
progress have tended to lag so far 
behind others that a comparison with 
other peoples presents them as _ vie- 
tims of backwardness. For this rea- 
son Africa is referred to as the “Dark 
Continent.” 

Backwardness and progress, how- 
ever, are purely relative terms. It 
all depends upon who is the judge, 
and who keeps the records. Ameri- 
cans and Europeans of today are say- 
ing that modern nations have chosen 
the means of war to go back to the 
tribal stage from which Asia and 
Africa have been emerging. Those 
commenting on the situation some- 
times wonder whether the greater 
darkness is in the land of the Afri- 
cans or in that of those who claim 
to be more advanced. Most modern 
nations have decided to use their dis- 


coveries and inventions to destroy one 
another, but the so-called primitive 
Africans used theirs to lift man above 
drudgery and to increase ease and 
comfort. 

The present inactivity of Africa 
with respect to discovery and inven- 
tion is most natural. Africa is now 
a conquered land subject to the ex- 
ploitation of those who have more 
organized brute force than weaker 
peoples. The tribal life of Africa has 
been destroyed. Natives have been 
dispossessed of their land and crowd- 
ed into reserves inadequate to sustain 
life as they have learned to live. 
Many of these natives, therefore, in 
order to pay heavy taxes imposed by 
their conquerors must leave the re- 
serves and work for wages at centers 
where they are segregated in terrible 
compounds. Whether in the one state 
or in the other the former native life 
passes out of the picture where so 
many of different tribes are crowded 
one upon the other and are directed 
from without by foreign powers. 

In this state of affairs the natives 
of Africa cease to produce their or- 
nate utensils and implements of iron 
and buy those of the five and ten-cent 
store. They no longer weave beauti- 
ful cloth from fibre, for cheap stuff 
from Europe is ever at hand. House- 
hold goods like those the natives used 
to decorate give place to factory- 
made productions of foreign traders. 
The very occupations from which 
these people learned ideas of new 
things have changed. 

Here Africans, however, are not 
exceptions to the rule. The American 
Indians had the same experience in 
being dispossessed by the Europeans 
who settled and developed America; 
and, less fortunate than the Negroes 
in contact with the Europeans, the 
American aborigines have tended to 
die out in the transition from primi- 
tive to modern life. Contact with 
modern culture seems to make the 
Negro thrive wherever he has been 
given even half an opportunity. 
While the American Indian has come 
down to us as a prehistoric race the 
Negro seemed destined to begin a 
new era in history. 

The yielding of Africa to conquest 
must not be considered an evidence 
of backwardness. The Mesopotamian, 
Greek and Roman empires to which 
the modern world is so much indebt- 
ed were crushed by brute force and 
destroyed, but their history is con- 
sidered important because of the con- 
tributions which they made in ancient 
times. If the record of the black race 
or nations of black folk must be ig- 
nored on account of their subjuga- 
tion the principle would be decidedly 
unjust. If we are to neglect the 
study of the culture and achievements 
of all peoples who have been subdued 
or vanquished, we would have no his- 
tory at all. We would have to deal 
altogether with the efforts and feats 
of the dominant powers as some Eu- 
ropeans would have us do today in 
making history to order. Such a 
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method would be an insane proce- 
dure which no thoughtful people can 
long accept as a living principle. 
History repeats itself in showing 
that this very policy and those who 
have fearessly advanced it for their 
selfish programs have failed. The 
people, as a majority, come back to 
the sane way of doing things, and 
every time the world has this expe- 
rience it learns better how to avoid 
this periodical reversion to the bes- 
tial stage and orders its steps along 


a safer road to progress. We may 
have great fears today when we con- 
template the horrors possible from 
the misuse of science and invention 


for self-destruction; but society will 
be able to redeem itself. 


Black Labor Chant, and Other 
Poems, by David Wadsworth Cannon, 
Jr. (New York: Association Press), 
is a posthumous collection by a Ne- 
gro poet, who died without the op- 
portunity to deliver his full message. 

Nicodemus and the Newborn Baby, 
by Inez Hogan (New York: E. P. 
Dutton), is the repetition of the au- 
thor’s usual effort to caricature the 
Negro and should be avoided as an 
unnatural and false treatment of Ne- 
ero life. 

Bible Pictures, by J. H. Hartley 
(New York: Maemillan), is a collec- 
tion of religious stories retold, with 
24 full page plates by Hilda Plum- 
mer, 

The Associated Publishers will 
bring out in the near future Jane D. 
Shackelford’s series of biographical 
sketches of Negroes adapted to the 
capacity of children in the elementary 
school. 

Miss Evangeline Harris, the author 
of The Family, has just published 
privately a brief story of George 
Washington Carver for children in 
the first grade. The price is 20 cents 
and may be obtained from the author 
at 1501 Ist Avenue, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


Remember 


The month of March brings to one’s 
mind many significant events in the 
history of the Negro in the modern 
world. By the first of March in 1738 
the Maroons in Jamaica, the brave 
Negroes, who defied slavery, rebelled 
against the institution, and took up 
their abode among the hills of that 
island, had so harassed the British 
settlements that the authorities had 


to come to terms with their chief. 
It was on the first of March also that 
Abyssinians defeated the Italians at 
Adowa in 1896 after they had been 
compelled to recognize Menelik as 
Emperor of Abyssinia on the 14th of 
March in 1889. On March 10, 1861, 
El-Hadj Omar, the founder of the 
Tukulor Empire, started his career 
with the capture of Segu and thus 
made himself the dominant figure of 
the Western Sudan. On the 25th of 
March, in 1887, Samori, the builder 
of the Wasulu Empire, showed his 
influence internationally in that the 
French had to sign with him the 
treaty of Bisandugu rather than de- 
stroy his forces as they had planned. 

With respect to the West Indies 
we should note other matters of im- 
portance which transpired in March. 
Gabriel de la Concepcién Valdes, gen- 
erally referred to as “Placido,” the 
celebrated Negro poet of Cuba, was 
born March 18, 1809. Slavery was 
abolished in Porto Rico on March 23, 
1873. The British in abolishing the 
slave trade March 25, 1807, decidedly 
changed the course of events especial- 
ly with respect to Africa, the West 
Indies, and the United States of 
America. This reform had resulted 
from the efforts of those led by 
Thomas Clarkson, the anti-slavery 
worker, born in England March 28, 
1760; and doubtless somewhat also 
from the early protest on this side of 
the Atlantie by Judge Samuel Sewall, 


who was born on the same day but 
in 1652. 

Students of the history of the 
United States will also note certain 
significant dates. B. K. Bruce, the 
first Negro to serve a full term as a 
United States Senator, was born 
March 1, 1841. Crispus Attucks, the 
first American to die fighting for the 
independence of the American colo- 
nies, fell leading the men who pro- 
tested against the presence of British 
soldiers who sought to crush the spir- 
it of the patriots. Estevanico, or Lit- 
tle Stephen, a companion of the 
Spanish explorers, set out on March 
7, 1539, to explore the Southwestern 
part of the United States and discov- 
ered the “Seven Cities” of the Zuni 
Indians. Benjamin Bannaker, the 
maker of the first clock produced in 
the United States, the mathematician 
and astronomer, appeared in George- 
town March 12, 1791, to assist L’En- 
fant in laying out Washington in the 
District of Columbia. After having 
been ratified by the required number 
of states the Fifteenth Amendment 
was promulgated March 30, 1870. 


Questions on the 
February Issue 


1. Learn at least three quotations 
by famous persons on the ex- 
altation of labor. Explain the 
difficulties encountered in try- 
ing to put these labor thoughts 
ino practice. 


The Book of the Month 


Indians of the Americas, by Ed- 
win R. Embree (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company), is a volume which 
may be read with much profit by 
bright children of high school age. 
The work deals with a minority 
group in the United States. To some 
extent, therefore, it is a parallel of 
the story of the Negro in this coun- 
try. The author succeeds in bringing 
together, in a few pages, the most 
illuminating data taken from the 
background of the Indians. By 
avoiding tiresome details he has 
made the story interesting. He gives 
an account of the areas in which the 
Indians lived, how they earned a sub- 
sistence, built their homes, trained 
the young, defended their frontiers, 
and perpetuated their traditions. Such 
matters as their jewelry, their engi- 
neering, and architecture also ap- 
pear in this work. 

The most illuminating part of the 
book deals with the high culture de- 
veloped by the most advanced of the 
Indians, such as the Aztecs and 
Mayas of the Mexico Valley and the 
Incas of South America. The strik- 
ing evidences of their culture are 
given as contributions to science and 
art. These Indians probably devel- 


oped the decimal system before it 
was known in Europe, and they knew 
enough about the heavenly bodies to 
base a calendar thereupon before Eu- 
rope had advanced to that point. 
They were working in a number of 
metals but had not learned the use 
of iron or the use of the wheel. 

Some persons have thought that 
Indian corn which was cultivated by 
these people in Mexico Valley was 
introduced by Africans when they 
discovered America thousands of 
years ago and otherwise influenced 
the culture of the aborigines. The 
Africans cultivated a kind of grain 
which when introduced to America 
probably developed into the cereal 
now known as maize, or Indian 
corn. It is said that Africa had an 
early knowledge of the planetary 
system and from them the Indians 
might have learned about the heav- 
enly bodies on which they based 
their calendar. Neither the full his- 
tory of the American aborigines nor 
that of the Africans is yet known; 
and, of course, it is still difficult to 
show definitely how much the one 
influenced the other. These observa- 
tions, however, are suggestive of the 
urgent need for a more thorough 
study in these fields. 


2. Write a two paragraph essay on 
“The Negro as a Laboring Man 
in the New World.” 

3. Why was there little migration 
from the South to the North 
immediately after the war? 

4. What part did farming and min- 
ing play in the work life of the ° 
Negro during the Reconstruc- 
tion period? 

5. What caused the migratory ten- 
dencies in Negroes after the 
World War and since? 

6. Notice the tables on page 73 
and see the various occupations 
that semi-skilled and skilled Ne- 
gro laborers featured in accord- 
ing to the 1930 census. 

7. What is the attitude of the av- 
erage union toward Negro mem- 
bership? 

8. How important is the problem 
of “Making a Living in the 
Country” to most Negroes? 
Draw a picture of farming con- 
ditions from the Civil War to 


increased 
the ree problems of 
the South? 

10. Read with care the article en- 
titled “Gains and Losses of Ne- 
gro Labor Summarized.” Take 
one particular occupation and 
trace it through the various 
years and see how its constitu- 
ency has increased or decreased. 
Pay special attention to the re- 
capitulation on page 71 con- 
cerning the problem. 

1l. In “Negro Labor Today” note 
with care the part the depres- 
sion has played in regard to 
Negro labor. 

12. How does the fact that the Ne- 
gro is in the low income group 
affect his whole physical, mental 
and cultural development? 

13. Is there any prediction for a 
bright future in the laboring 
world for the Negro? 

14. How do you account for the 
fact that white people are now 
celebrating Negro History Week? 
What advantages and perhaps 
disadvantages may come from 
such a celebration? (See the 
article entitled “A Negro His- 
tory Week Warning to Seekers 
after the Whole Truth.” 

15. Trace the influence of the Hu- 
bert Brothers on education in 
Georgia and elsewhere. 

16. What is a black code? Were 
these laws enforéed in the South 
after they were passed? Why? 

17. Has the Negro a heritage? If 
so, sketch this heritage through 
to the present time. 

18. Does the Negro laborer receive 
awards that enable him to fur- 
ther his education? If so, 
name some philanthropic or- 
ganizations that foster such a 

19. Send in : rt of Negro 

% n a report of your 
History Week program to the 
Association hy the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 

20. Have you paid at least a five- 
cent pledge to the State Sustain- 
ing Drive for the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and 
History? 
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